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Agricultural. 
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very best in the State to beat. While we 
were looking him over, a dig handsome ewe 
came in sight with a ram lamb nearly as 
large as herself. He had his head in the 
air like a thoroughbred horse, and it was set 
on a strong neck with just the right curve to 
it to give it style. He hada brisket like a 
Shorthorn fitted for the fat stock show. The 
more we looked him 





fellow, but such a lamb could hardly be too 
j high priced fora man with a good flock of 
| ewes, 


| ling ewes here that will take a lot of beating. 


| in their present form, and when their fleeces 


} 


| 


| high bred style. 


liked him. 
which could not be improved, and when you 
come to the hindquarters he is a model. 
George said the lamb was a high priced 


Our Shropshire friends want to look 
out for that fellow if he is put into the show 
ring this fall. And there are several year- 


They are strong all over—form and _ fleece, 


over the better we | 
He has a rib, back and loin | 
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grow out will be as handsome as if designed | 
by an artist. } 
It will be remembered that Mr. German i 
purchased the ram Ben Harrison at the Run- | 
del sale last fall. He has been out all 
spring, without grain, and looks a little | 
hin. But he has not lost his fine form and } 
He is now putting on flesh 


| again, and when the month of September | 


| comes and the show season opens, he will be | 


{man at the State Fair at Lansing, and 
| their sheep will be heard from no matter 








AMONG THE SHROPSHIRES. 
Iwo Oakland County Flocks—Recent Im. 
portations—Comparison of Imported and | 
Home Bred Sheep. 


— 


Birmingham, Oakland Co., last | To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer 


3 an opportunity of looking over | 
: = Shropshires recently brought | 
over by Mr. Geo. German, in company with 
Mr ndel, of Birmingham. These 
sheep were all selected by Mr. German per- 
sonally, and are from the flock of Mr. T. S. 
Minton and Bowen Jones, and we think 
those who know the good points of a Shrop- | 
shire will feel that George either has a good | 
eye or isa very lucky fellow. The iot have 
been divided between the two farms, al- 
though they are owned in common. The |} 
lotat Mr. Rundel’s were first looked over, | 
and then the pastures were visited to see his | 
oreeding flocks. The day was showery, and | 
the fleeces on the lambs were pretty wet, | 
which did not add to their attractiveness. | 
But when it came to handling and weighing 
they showed up exceedingly well. To 
gratify ou> curiosity Mr. Rundel and his son 
Morgan, whe has assumed full care of the 
fiock, had a2 number weighed. Two ewe 
lambs dropped in March, weighed 78 and $2 
ibs., respectively; one ram lamb weighed 
112 Ib3., and a late one 88 Ibs., four year- 
ling ewes averaged 1381¢ Ibs., and two 
others 142 lbs.: a two-year-old ewe, with a 
dig fine lamb, which she was still sucking, 
Weighed 175 Ibs.; three imported ewes, one 
trom the Minton and two from the Bowen 
Jones flock, pulled down the scales at 510 

7, an average of 170 lbs. each. The 
Weights were all strong ones, and of course 
in the case of the yearlings and two-year- 
Olds, of sheared sheep. There is a bunch of 
mported yearling ewes here which are model 
sheep of the breed, carcasses as square as a 
Shorthorn, fleeces fine, dense, and bodies | 
well covered. A yearling lamb brought | 
over last year, a late one, and which looked 
Small a year ago when compared with others, 
has developed intoa very handsome ram. 
He was bred by Mr. Minton, and sent over 
asan extra one, and of choice breeding. 
He does not discredit Mr. Minton’s judg- 
ment. 

With lambs Mr. Rundel has had excellent 
success this year, every ewe we saw having 
a lamb, and a good percentage of twins. It 
was surprising to see in what good condi- 
tion a ewe kept while suckling two lambs 
which would weigh about as much as her- 
self. And these lambs weigh up well with 
those imported, which looks as if ‘‘ Morg ’”’ 
had discovered the secret of the success of 
English flock masters in getting big growthy 
lambs. There is a big flock of Shrops on 
this farm at present, and we think the best, 
all in all, yet seen upon it. One thing is 
certain, the Shropshire is being bred to 
Shear heavier fleeces. The heads are as 
Well capped as Merinos, and the bellies well 
covered. The wool is also finer, brighter, 
and the fleeces more dense. In this respect 
there has been a great improvement in the 
past five years. 

About five miles west of the Rundel farm 
is the town of Franklin, and within its 
limits is the farm of Geerge German. It has 
also been noted for good stock, and Short- 
horns and well bred roadsters were prom- 
inent features before George assumed its 
management. Ii is in a rich farming sec- 
tion, and an important factor in keeping 
Oakland County at the front as the most 
productive county in the State. The 
balance of the last importation were found 
here, and the way they were making them- 
Selves at home in the pastures showed that 
they had struck congenial soil. Here are 9 
number of yearling rams which are good 
enough in breeding and style for any flock, 

Each one had been specially selected be- | 
cause he was a good one, and in form and 
fleece all were excellent. One of them we 


ro 


of sheep as are seldom 
} Michigan, and meet good company too. 


| patents on all plashing or tying down 


| that has the heaves? 





Consider a show animal which will take the 


there, barring accidents, and just as ready | 
to carry off blue ribbons as a year ago. 
We expect to see Messrs. Rundel and Ger- 


how strong the competition. They have some 
winners sure. And if you like good Shrop- 
shires just run out to these farms and look 
the flocks over. You will see such a bunch 
seen together in 


<> 
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PATENTS ON HEDGES. 





CARLAND, June §, 1889. 





Will you answer the following and oblige 
areader: Has the Michigan Hedge Co. got 
hedges as they claim? 1 want to set some | 
hedge and would like to know. Also, has 
apyone aright to use a stallion to mares | 
Can pay be collected? | 
Answer in FARMER 

WILLIS P. TUBBS 


Tne Michigan Hedge Co. claims a patent | 


| on the system of plashing hedges by tying, 
| or wiring down, the plants. 


} 


The old system 
of plashing, partially cutting the plants | 
throug’ at a certain height so they can be 
bent over, could not be patented, as it has | 
been pursued in Great Britain for hundreds 
of years. As to whether the patent for bend- 
ing and tying down hedge plants would be 
sustained by the courts we could not say; 
but we have our doubts about it. The same 
thing has been done for years by grape 
growers and those who raise raspberries, in 
what is called ‘‘layering,’’ that is, bending 
the plant over and putting sufficient weight 
of earth over it to hold it down. This is 
done with varieties of the grape too tender 
to stand our winters; and in the case of 
raspberries and some other plants, to multi- 
ply them, new roots starting at the joints 
where the earth covers the plants, after 
which connection with the old root is sever- 
ed by cutting. Practically this amounts to 
the same thing as bending down a hedge 
plant and tying it, although in the lattercase 
the object is not to form a new root, but to 
compel the plants to grow in a certain direc- | 
tion. The system of training grapes vines 
along trellises, and holding them in position 
by tying, is done for the same purpose as 
with hedge plants, namely, to compel them 
to grow in certain directions not natural to 
them. The espalier system in Great Britain, 
with fruits, involves the application of the 
same principle. It looks to us as if if a sharp 
contest was made against this patent it 
could be knocked out, but we don’t think 
the game would be worth the powder. You 
will understand why we believe it would 
not be worth while in a couple of years after 
you have set out your hedge. 

To your second question, we reply that 
there is no special law applicable to sush a 
case. lf the owner of the stallion gave as- 
surances of his soundness, and the animal 
was a “‘roarer,’’ it looks to us asif an action 
for damages could be maintained. A good 
test to prove whether a horse is a *‘ roarer id 
or not, is to pull his nose in towards the 
right side of his chest, and then punch him 
slightly in the ribs. If he is a ‘‘roarer”’ he 
will show it at once. 


——* 
me 





Lincoln Fleeces. 


Messrs. G. S. Allen & Son, of Portland, 
Ionia Co., send the following statement re- 
garding the shearing of their flock of Lincoln 
sheep. Average flock of fleece from breed- 
ing ewes, 12 3-16 Ibs., of 377 days’ growth. 
‘*‘ This does not include our yearling ewes, 
as that would mean anywhere from one and 
inside of two years’ growth of wool,’’ say 
the Messrs. Allen, ‘‘consequently we never 
put that out to mislead the poor granger.”’ 
The average weight of fleece from their rams 
was 16 lbs., no yearlings included. 





e 
om 


A pispatcu from Marion, Ind., says that 
great alarm has been created in that section 
by the appearance, within a few days, of a 
small green bug or parasite that threatens to 
demolish the wheat, oats and rye crops. The 
pests appear upon‘every head by hundreds, 
and planting themselves at the base of the 
grain,*sap the life out of it. Reports from 
adjacent counties indicate that the presence 
of the parasites is far spreading. 
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SHEEr HUSBANDRY IN 
SEE COUNTY. 


GENE 


BY OLD GENESEE. 
NO. III. 


In the year 1845, the firm of EK. & R. 
Goodrich, of which the writer constituted 
the senior member, commenced tke pur- 
chase of wool. At that time there was very 
little money in our part of Michigan, and it 


became necessary for country merchants to 
handle anything and everything that would | to), provided we would throw off ten per | 
So far | 


buy goods or pay deb's at the east. 
as I haye been able to learn, we sacked and 
Shipped the first wool ever exported from 


Genesee County; commencing with two or | 


three thousand pounds a year, and con- 
tinuing it for twelve years, when our ship- 


| ments ranged fromtwenty to thirty thousand 


pounds. Much of the woo! was brought in in 
a shape that would be very amusing at the 
present day. Nearly all was rolled or 
wadded, the same side out it grew on the 
sheep. Some was tied with ‘‘ tow strings ”’ 
twisted by hand: some tied with basswood 
bark, and some tumbled loose into the 
farmer’s wagon, and had to be gathered in a 
basket. But there was one redeeming trait 


We instructed our agent to get the money 
from the company, which was a New Eng- 
land company in first class standing. But 
| the company declined paying—and why? 
| Simpiy because the policy provided for 
| the insurance of a given number of sacks of 
wool containing a given number of pounds 
and the wool broker had taken it out of the 
sacks for exhibition and sale. Our agent 
thought he could collect it, but awaited our 
| orders. We wrote him to proceed. He 


| procured an attorney and commenced legal | 


proceedings. Then the company offered to 
pay (still contending they were not odliged 


cent. Wishing to avoid litigation so far 
| from home we accepted the proposal, paid 


our lawyer fifty dollars and got our money, | 


minus the ten per cent, and that same ten 
| per cent went to swell the accumulated 
capital of this noble company—which we 
| have since seen paraded fn imposing figures 
| way out here in Michigan. We head paid a 


thousand or two of dollars insurance money, | 


| and this was our first and last experience in 

collecting losses. It was also our first and 
| last experience in shipping woo! to eastern 
| markets. 


° 


ENSILAGE. 





about it, it was mostly wool: and contained | 


little or none of the gum, grease and yolk 
which has become so important an article of 
commerce these later years. The manu- 
facturers and their agents seemed pleased to 
get the wool, rough as it appeared; and 
would gladly have taken much more. 
even at that early day they had well learned 
their lesson. They could tell us how the 
eastern markets were being flooded with 
Russian and Australian wool—and then the 
** tariff °’—it was never quite right; or if not 


seriously objectionable it was feared that | 
some unfavorable charge was about to be | 


made. Somebody had introduced a bill into 
Congress, or somebody looked as if he was 
going to introduce one—and the ‘‘trade”’ 


| was nervous. Well, of course a couple of 


green chaps like E. & R. G. could not 
answer all these arguments, therefore all 
we could do was to receive them at par, 
and witheut the slightest discount. We 
were as glad to find something we could 


tomers were to get our wool. And so the 
world moved on. We generally bought on 
commission for the agents of eastern manu- 
facturers. 


Some years afterwards—it was in 1854 
—I had a little experience with wool, 
which cut my eye teeth in regard to in- 
surance. It was about the first of July, and 
1 was contemplating a trip to New Yorkand 
Boston, so we conceived the idea of ship- 
ping a nice lot of wool on our own account. 
By this time we had educated our customers 
into better methods of handling wool. Dr. 
Gale had introduced the Vermont wool box, 
and we looked with pride upon the well 
washed and carefully tied fleeces. The 
wool being sacked I forwarded it from De- 
troit toa New York wool house, first get- 
ting it insured for its passage, and ‘'30 
days in store.’ Going on inafew days 
after, I found the wool had arrived, and been 
taken to the wool loft and carefully assorted 
and piled. I was favorably impressed with 
the neatness with which it was piled in 
blocks, according to its grade. The clip of 
Dr. Gale was of course by itself, and when 
I expected to be complimented upon its 
quality 1 was taken all aback when they 
told me it was wool they did not like. 


“That,” said the managers, ‘Is what we | 


call Vermont wool.’? Verily I thought 
there was some wizard about the man, for I 
had not said Vermont to him. Another lot, 
which from its texture I knew had been 


chiefly purchased from Jonathan Frost and 


Ira J. Horton, drew forth the strongest 
encomiums. They were light, fine, three 
pound fleeces, retaining largely the char- 
acteristics of the Saxony. As no satis- 
factory purchaser had arrived I went on to 
Boston. Returning a few days afterwards 
on my homeward journey I found the wool 
still unsold, so I proceeded to my Michigan 
home; and the way it got sold shortly atter 
I will now proceed to tell you: Scarcely had 
1 reached Michigan when intelligence fol- 
lowed me that the wool house had burned, 
and our wool gone up in smoke. This 
of course threw us upon our insurance. 


But | 


It is beyond question certain that among 


one wien 2 Boek ae 
the new systems introduced for use Upon | directed toward the elucidation of the latter | 


point. Popular interest in the idea of feed- , 


the farm in these later days, ensilage has 
more than any other proved itself to be 
eminently practical and economical. So 
satisfactory is its use and so rapid its 
growth everywhere, and in the ,United 
States in particular, that the practical and 





appertaining thereto. To preserve ensilage 
| well a good cutter is indispensable. The 
illustration on this page represents one of 
the celebrated Ross Cutters and Carriers, 
| a favorite size, No. 14 A. This cutter is 
one of a number of sizes built expressly 
‘for and particularly adapted to ensilage, 


| and cuts equally well corn, clover, rye, | 


Hungarian grass, millet, pea vines, sorghum 


| and other grasses, and into any length to | 
These machines are par- | 
| ticularly strong, well made, and very dur- 
| able, simple and not liable to get out of | 


. | 
make collections out of as our eastern cus- | order, and have exceptionally strong points, | 


| suit the material. 


Among them is the safety fly wheel, secur 
| ing freedom to the machine and safety to 
the operator, easily kept in order and en- 
tirely reliable. The rocking self-feeding 
rollers are adapted to feed every kind of 
material, entirely overcoming any clogging 
and greatly, facilitate rapid feeding. The 
rollers open parallel or obliquely, without 
strain on the gearing, and preventing the 
syueezing out of the juice from ensilage 
corn, an advantage not secured by any 
other method. The knives make an 
ward cut, the position of the cutting plate 
thus being above, the knives will do more 
work without re-grinding, as spaces above 
and behind the rollers are thus provided 
| for the discharge of the dirt, grit, etc., 
which escape the knives, By the upward 
cut the edges of the knives and the cutting 
plate are in full view, greatly facilitating 


ened. The knife shaft also rests naturally 
downward in its bearings, prevents all jar- 
ring, loosening of bolts and consequent 
breakage. All power machines are provid- 
| ed with heavy shafts, with three babbited 
bearings instead of two as upon other ma- 
chines, which prevents the knife from 
springing away from the cutting plate. 
The feed gearing in this machine is very 
simple, having very few parts to get out of 
order, and it is so designed as to secure a 
large saving in power, securing a positive 
action to the rollers and a heavier feed, as 
well asa higher speed to the knife cylin- 
der, increasing the capacity without requir- 
ing additional power. The carrier is an 
important feature, being very solidly built 
and having babbited bearings upon all 
shafts, and a device for taking up the slack 
simultaneously on both sides of the endless 
chain. By a peculiar arrangement no part 
of the weight of the carrier rests upon the 
shafts or bearings, a patent device found 
on no other machine, saving fifty per cent 
in friction and power. Carriers can be run 
in any direction and made of any length. 
The cutter represented has four fourteen- 





intelligent farmer is interested in everything | 


up: | 


the adjustment of the knives when re-sharp- | 


inch knives and will easily cut more than 
eight tons of ensilage per hour. 

Messrs. E. W. Ross & Co., of Springfield, 
Ohio, who make these cutters, present a 
very extensive line of machines for agricul 
tural purposes, ranging in prices from six to 
three hundred dollars, among them the lar- 
| gest machines in the world. Business was 
established in 1851, and the first cutter and 
first carrier used for ensilage in this country 
were manufactured by them. Messrs. Ross 
& Co. also publish a very complete work 
| On the subject of ensilage and silos which 
they will send free to al interested parties. 
| SHORTS-BRAN AND CORN MEAL 
FOR FATTENING PIGS. 





| Report of an Experiment Made by Prof. E. 
M. Shelton, Professor of Agriculture at 
| the State Agricultural College of Kansas. 


| he object primarily of the expériment 
hereinafter detailed has been to answer the 
| question whether common stock-foods like 

shorts and bran might be profitably used as 
| a substitute for corn in fattening fully-de- 

veloped pigs. It was to be@xpected that a 
| feeding trial of this character would throw 
| light upon the question of the inflaence of 
different foods upon the quality of the pork 
| product. 
periment under consideration, that as the 
| work progressed, efforts were very largely 


ing for a particular meat product, lean er 
' fat, as may be, has in recent months been 
very markediy shown, largely by reason of 
| experiments in this direction made by Prof. 
| J. W. Sanborn, of Missouri, and Prof. W. 
A. Henry, of Wisconsin. In the ‘‘fat-and- 
lean’’ experiments made by these gentlemen 
(see, for full detail of each exneriment made, 


| Bulletins 10, 14 and 19 of the Missouri Agri- | 
and Fourth and Fifth | 


' cultural College, 
| Annual Reports—1887, 1888—of the Wis- 
| consin Experiment Station) young animals 
—pigs three to four months o]d—were em- 
ployed, without exception that I have been 
able to discover. In each of these feeding 
trials the pigs were divided into two or more 
Jots, one fot receiving corn meal alone, the 
other sets getting food rich in nitregen— 
shorts, milk and dried blood, variously com- 
pounded. Prof. Sanborn sums up the re- 
sults of his three feeding experiments bear- 
ing on the question of fat and lean produc- 
tion as follows: ‘‘I am satisfied that 40 to 
50 per cent variation in fat by the food given 
can be made in the composition of the pig.’’ 
Prof. Henry concludes from the two sets of 
experiments made by him, that besides get- 
ting a large increase of lean meat by the use 
of nitrogenous foods, ‘‘we can put nearly 
four and one-half per cent of blood in one 
lot of hogs with only three and a quarter per 
cent in another, and make a difference of 
| one-sixth in the strength of the bones.’’ 

The development of fat and lean in the 
corn-fed pigs and those receiving the nitro- 
genous diet is exhibited by Prof. Henry by 
means of photographic illustrations, which 
show a large proportion of the lean parts of 
the carcasses of the latter as compared with 
those fed on corn alone. 

it is but fair to say that the conciusions 
reached by the experimenters have beén 
questioned by such competent critics as Dr. 
Manly Miles and Mr. Joseph Harris. Dr. 
Miles’s contention is that the difference in 
the flesh of the animals fed for fat and lean, 
above referred to, is in appearance only, and 
hat in actual fact there was a smaller per- 
centage of dry substance of Jean meat in 
those pigs getting the nitrogenous diet, than 
was contained in the carcasses of the corn- 
fed lot. Mr. Harris thinks the true explana- 
tion of Prof. tlenry’s experiments is found 


their food yrew laster than those having 
water Willi ifi-'« food, and consequently pro- 
duced m '« !-a meat. There is no eyi- 
dence to soy tuat the amount of nitrogen 
in the food bud anything to do with the re- 
sult.’’ 

The idea—that we can by the use of  par- 
ticular foods make fat or lean pork as is 
desired—if true, will be chiefly valuable in 
its practical application to the case of fatten- 
ing animals. In the experiments above re- 
ferred to, young and immature animals were 
used in every instance, | believe; and the 
feeding was not a ‘‘fattening’’ but rather a 
period of growth and general development. 








Indeed, it may be said of the ex- | 





in the fact that “the pigs having milk with’ 





The purpose has been in this feeding experi- 
ment, so far as it involves the question of 
making ‘‘the type of meat that we will eat :’’ 

1st—To feed, during a limited ‘‘fattening”’ 
or forcing period, a lot of fully matured, 
thin pigs, having as nearly as possible uni- 
form individual characteristics and heredi- 
tary tendencies; and 

2nd—To feed the pigs in two equal sets, 
giving to one all they would eat withon 
waste, of such carbonaceous foods as are 
commonly used by farmers, and to the other, 
in like manner, a similar class of nitrogen- 
ous foods. 

To the farmers of Kansas there is but one 
common, easily accessible carbonaceous 
food, Indian corn, while his choice of nitro- 
genous foods is necessarily limited to two, 
bran and shorts. It is futile to talk to Kan- 
sas farmers of peas or even milk as general 
pig feed; the one is not generally grown and 
will not be, and the other could not be had 
in quentities sufficient to even moisten the 
corn fed to our swine. 

CONDITIONS OF THE EXPERIMENT, 

The pigs, ten (10) in number, used in our 
experiment, were purely-bred Berkshires of 
two different litters, one farrowed August 
26, 1887, the other September 7, 1887. Both 
litters were by the same sire, from closely 
related dams. On account of the loss of 
their ear-tegs, lam unable to identify par- 
ticular pizs with either litter—an unimport- 
ant matter in view of the close 
relationship existing bet ween the 
two lifters. Up to the commence- 
ment of the feeding, all the pigs had been 
kept as store pies generally are cared for. 
They had the range of Jarge yards or stubble 
fields from the first, and a sma! daily feed 
of grain was given them regularly. When 
the lot was put up, they were full grown, in 
perfect health, somewhat thin, with well de- 
veloped muscular systems, and boundless ap- 
petites. A more perfect Jot of animals for 
the purposes of the experiment could hardly 
have been found. 


Pens Nos. 1, 2 and 3, (fed shorts-bran), | 


and 7, 8 and 9, (fed corn alone), were sows, 
of which Nos. 3 and 7 had eaco raised a lit- 
ter of pigs, weaned a few days before the 
experiment began. . 

Pens Nos. 4 and 5, (fed shorts-bran), and 
6 and 10, (fed corn alone), were barrows, 

The pigs were takeri up ten days before 
the experiment was actually beguu, for tks 
purpose of aliowing them to become accus- 
tomed to their new quarters; and durisig this 
time they were fed moderately of the feed 
used inthe course of the experiment. 
single pig occupied each pen. 
ience, each pig will hereafter be spoken of 
as pen so-and-so. 

THE FEED USED. 

Pens 1 to 5 inclusive were fed a mixture 
consisting of two parts of shorts, middlings 
or ship-stuff, as this feed is variously called, to 
one of bran. Pens 6 to 10 inclusive, re- 
ceived corn meal rather coarsely ground. In 
the case of both sets, the feed was given in 
the condition of athick slop. Al! had in 


addition to the liquid supplied with the food, | 


water ad libitum. Feeding was done twice 
daily— at 8 o’clock in the morning and 5 


| o'clock in the evening, and every pig was 


weighed at the end of each week, midway 
between the times of feeding of that day. 
A box containing a mixture of wood ashes, 
lime and salt was kept in each pen; this mix- 
ture, with the charcoal furnished as needed, 
was freely used by all the pigs. 
the shorts-bran-fed lot ate with apparent re- 
luctance the feed supplied them, while the 


In the case of the pigs fed on corn méal 
the results were as follows: 
Oct 8, 1888. Jan. 28, 1889. 
Ips. Ibs. 


A gain of 1,444 lbs., or an average gain per cwt- 
of 105.3 per cent. 


The amount of bran and shorts consumed 
by the five pigs fed upon that ration was 
5,597 Ibs., an average of 5.35 lbs. of feed for 
each pound of increase. For tne corn-fed 
pigs the amount of feed consumed was 
6,243 lbs., an average of 5.45 lbs. of feed for 
each pound of increase, 

The following summary shows the general 
results obtained in the two series: 
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The noticeable fact of this experiment, 
taking it as a whole, is the uniformity in re- 
sults obtained in the two series, although the 
advantage in the important item ‘‘ feed con- 
sumed for each pound of increase ’’ is slight- 
ly in favor of the lot fed shorts-bran. The 
corn-fed lot ate the largest daily ration (by 
1144 per cent nearly), made the largestaver- 
age daily gain (by 9 per cent nearly), and 
the largest gain per hundred-weight of pig 
(by 10 per cent nearly), but the amount of 
feed required to make a pound of increase 
was less (by nearly 2 per cent) with the 
shorts-bran-fed series than with the pigs fed 
corn alone. Nevertheless, if wé consider the 
cost of the feeds used, the advantage even in 
this last item is clearly with the corn-fed lot. 

The cest of the corn fed in the course of 
this experiment was almost exactly twenty- 
five cents per bushe! after if was ground; ora 
small fraction less than forty-five cents per 
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For conven- | corn-fed pigs ripened much more rapidly 
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corn-fed pigs ate greedily from the very first. | 


This difference in the apparent appetites of 
the two sets was not maintained. After the 
first two weeks both sets ate seemingly with 
equal relish. 

There was a noticeable difference in the 
amount of water drunk by the two series, 
although Tam unable to present accurate 
facts bearing on this point. The shorts-bran- 
fed lot drank an excessive amount of water 
from the first. The gutter from the pens 
containing these pigs was almost constantly 
flowing, while that from the corn-fed series 
rarely flowed. 

The composition of the food stuffs used in 
this experiment, given below, is taken from 
the Annual Report of the Connecticut Ex- 
periment Station for 1888., The corn, shorts 
and bran of the table are certain notto differ 
materially from those used in our feeding. 





Total dry 
matter 
noids or 
protein. 

Crude fat, 

Nitrogen— 





“Western corn”) 80.90 
horts 87.26 
.} 87.62 




















We here see that the shorts-bran-fed hogs 
got nearly twice as much of the albuminoids 
and proteids and almost four times as much 
mineral matter as was consumed by the corn- 
fed lot in eating an equal amount of food. 
On account of the near likeness of the shorts 
and bran in composition, it plainly will not 
tend to ambiguity if hereafter we speak of 
the composite feed, shorts-bran, as a simple 
substance, and treat it as such. 


In the tables which follow, are given in 
statistical form the essential facts growing 
out of the work as it progressed. 

The five pigs fed on shorts and bran 
weighed respectively at the beginning and 
close of the experiment as follows: 

Oct. § 1888. Jam, 1889. 


OCR cis. cas avncs es careaeuee 
A gain of 1,046 lbs., oran average gain per cwt. 
of 91.9 per cent, 





hundred-weight, and the shorts-bran cost at 
the mill fifty cents per hundred pounds. The 
actual cost, then, of one hundred pounds of 
the increase resulting from the feeding 
of the. shorts-bran mixture was $2.67, 
while the cost of a like amount of gain made 
from feeding corn alone, was $2.42. 

There is one other noteworthy fact observ- 
able in the progress of the experiment; the 


than those fed on shorts and bran. In actual 
fact this experiment was carried to a length 


| —in point of time—which made it really un- 


fair to the corn-fed lot. These pigs were 
ripe and ready for the butcher certainly by 
the 12th week, and not unlikely by the 10th 
week. ‘The figures show that at the end 
of the 12th week the corn-fed pigs had 
gained 979 pounds; each pound of gain cost 
ing 4 91-100 pounds of corn, while those fed 
shorts-bran made a total gain of 835 pounds 
at a cost of 5 5-100 pounds of feed for one 
gain. This inequality in the times required 
to make pork by the two sorts of feed, is 
further shown by the fact that during the 
last four weeks of the trial the shorts-bran 
series gained 211 pounds, while the corn-fed 
pigs made only 165 pounds of gain—this 
gain costing respectively of shorts-bran 


At the first | 6 54-100 pounds, and of cornmeal 8 62-100 


pounds for each pound of increase in live 
weight. 

INFLUENCE OF INCREASED PLETHORA, 
This experiment affords another striking 


illustration of the familiar law of animal 


| growth and development, namely; that the 


consumption of food per cwt. of animal, the 
daily gain and the gain per cwt. of animal 
progressively diminish as the feeding pro- 
gresses, while the cost in feed of each pound 
of increase of live weight is proportionately 
increased. 

The thin animals. as shrewd feeders the 
world over have known, give the large 
profits, a view receiving ample support in 
our experiment. It follows from this plain- 
ly enough that the feeder who makes very 
fat meat must get a considerable increase in 
price for his fat meat over the products of 
moderate feeding if he is compensated for 
his outlay in time and feed. The large pro- 
portion of carcass meat given by well-fed 
animals will in part compensate for the in- 
creased cost of production, but only in part, 
as very fat fresh meat, particularly Yeef and 
mutton, is not generally relished by Ameri- 
can consumers. 

POST MORTEM STUDIES OF THE PIGS. 


The pigs were slaughtered in pairs as 
rapidly as the killing and subsequent stady 
of the animals would permit. The plax was 
to select two pigs, one of each series, great 
care having been taken to match the two in 
respect to size, fatness, habit, etc., aS per- 
fectly as possible. All were fasted twenty- 
fours as a preliminary to the slaughtering. 
Each pig having been weighed immediately 
before slaughtering and after, the difference 
in the two weighings was taken as the 
weight of the blood. Immediately after the 
slaughtering and customary dressing of the 
pigs, the weignts of the thezacic and abdo- 
minal viseera and tongues were teken. The 
carcasses were then hung up until perfectly 
rigid, when cross-sections of each were made 
between the sixth and seventh ribs and at the 
middle point of the lumbar region. These 
sections were photographed, and thus be- 
came the subject of engravings which are 
shown in the Bulletin. 

(Continued on Highth Page.) 
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The Horse. 


CLEVELAND BAY HORSES. 


In a recent issue of the Tasmanian Agri- 
eultvrist is an interesting article from Wm. 
Scarth Dixon, of Saltburn-by-the-Sea, an 
Englisbman who appears to be well inform- 
ed about the erigin and history of this 
preed. Asin some respects he differs on 
these points from many writers in the Uni- 
ted States, we append what he says for those 
interestei in a breed which is becoming 
quite popular in this State: 

Cleveland Bays have been increasing in 
favor in the United States and the Colonies 
of late years to such an extent that the im- 
porting of this valuable breed of horses is 
now an important branch of the stock trade 
both in the States and the North American 
colenies. They find especial favor in the 
Western States, and occasionally a horse or 
two have been sent to Australia. A grow- 
ing trade is also springing up for high-class 
specimens of the breed in Buenos Ayres. 
Nor is it difficult to tell the reason of this. 
The Cleveland Bay is a horse of undoubt- 
edly long pedigree, his elegant outline and 
great activity are remarkable, and his fine 
constitution renders him more especially 
adapted to bear those vicissitudes of climate 
which are the lot of all exported horses. The 
origin of the Cleveland Bay, like that of 
every other breed of domestic animals, is 
enveloped in obscurity. ut the breed has 
been looked upon as a © one for a con- 
siderable length of time, and that it has ex- 
isted in something like its present form 
since the commencement of the last contury 
there can be little doubt, for the tradition 
has been handed down from father to son 
for generations, of a race of horses they pos- 
sessed equally clear of thoroughbred—v. ¢., 
racing blood—and carting blood. 

That mo>ré accurate records of the breed 
have not been kept is much to be regretted, 
for until the beginning of the present cen- 
tury little notice was taken of the pedigrees 
of any horses saye those known as thorough- 
breds. Indeed, many of the old Cleveland 
horses were never dignified with a nama, and 
were generally known by the patronymic of 
their owner. It is also curious to notice that 
pedigrees were seldom, if ever, fully given 
on the cards and bills of the horses that 
travelled in the first decade of the present 
century, and even of horses so highly cele- 
brated as Mr. Masterman’s Skyrocket and 
Forester no record of breeding exists. The 
value of keaping correct records of pedigree 
soon began to foree jiself on breeders of 
stock, and the publication of Coates’s Herd- 
book marks a new departure in the history 

of our farm stock. 

About the middle of the present century, 
in the north of Yorkshire and the south of 
Darham, thea mijority of the farm horses 
were the Cleveiand Bay preed, and this state 
of things continued until 1873, when the in- 
crease of trade c1ased an increased deman tf 
for heavy horses, and attention was drawn, 
by the action of ths Clydesdile Horse Soci- 
ety, to the breeding of heavy horses. Tae 
subsequent proceedings of the Shire Horse 
Society, and the success which followed the 
efforts of these two societies, naturally stim 
ulated the breeding of heavy horses, and 
tended to discourage the breed ing of a class 
of horses which did not bring the prices that 
were then prevalent for heavy draught 
horses. Another reason why ths breeding 
of Cleveland Bays became generaliy neglect- 
ed was the eagerness with which the for- 
eigners, especially the Germans, picked up 
all the good mires they could Jay their hands 
on for the Government studs at prices far in 
excess of what they would have made at 
home. Indeed, the greater number of breed- 
ers and farmers looked upon the Cleveland 
Bay as a good old ‘‘has been,’’ and various 
theories were propagated, and several experi- 
ments tried anent the breeding of the coach- 
horse of the future, with various resuits, few 

“*any of them proving quite satisfactory. 
avery short time it began te be recog- 
zed, by those who devoted serious thought 
o the matter, that it was impossible to do 
without the Cleveland Bay mare for any 
length of time, and the few mea, who from 
accident or ferethought had kept breeding 
Cleveland Bays began to have a good time. 
Then anew market sprang upin the Amoari- 
canand Colonial trade, a market that is 
gradually increasing and developing; and 
now there is a steadily increasing inquiry 
on the South American continent and in 
Africa, as well as occasional exports to the 
Australian colonies. With this increasing 
trade—a trade, be it noticed, of a sudden 
growth, and with the country, at the time 
the demand arose, to a certain extent deplet- 
ed of pure-bred animals—it is not to be won- 
dered at that there were found unscrupulous 
men, both at home and abroad, who sold 
animals with scarcely a drop of Cleveland 
blood in their veins, with elaborately con- 
Btructed pedigrees. 

As might have been expected, the produce 
of these nondescript brutes was disappoint- 
ing, and seeing that they were farnished 
with such excellent credentials, it is not to 

wondered at that the breed fell somewhat 

to disrepute with those who were not well 
uainted with the genuine article. The 
e was indeed begianing to languish a 
little when the formation of the Cleveland 
Bay Horse Society, and the issueof carefully 
authenticated stud-books under its auspices 
marked a new era in the history of the breed. 
And now, to a certain extent, the danger of 
buying false pedigreed animals is removed; 
for, armed with the stud-book, and protected 
as he is by the action of the Cleveland Bay 
Society, the would-be purchaser runs little 
risk of disappointment, unless, indeed, he 
has the not uncommon wish to buy his ani- 
mals below their value; when, of course, he 
has only his own greed to blame for any loss 
he may suffer. The nataral result of this 
necessary protection is an increased confi- 
dence on the part of buyers, and, with the 
numbers of the pure breed growing larger 
year by yesr, there has also been a corres- 
ponding growth of demand for the best type 
of animals. 

The Cleveland Bay Society drew the lines 
rather close at the commencement, and it is 
an open question with some “whether the 
rules were not too stringent at first. Lt is, 
however, better to err on the sids of severity 
than Jexity im ail matters connected with 

records, and more especially is this 
the case with a breed so pronounced in type 
ps the Gleveland Bry. The Cleveland Bays 























have much improved during the past two or 
three years, and the increased care bestowed 
upon the mating of the mares is apparent at 
every show where they are exhibited. 

A word or two respecting the families into 
which Clevelands are divided may prove of 
interest. The Hob Hili Horse, as he is 
familiarly called from the place of his own- 
er’s residence, stands at the head of one of 
these. His name was Farmer’s Glory, and, 
strange te say, no pedigree of him exists. 
He flourished in the early years of the cen- 
tury, and was singularly successful as a sire. 
Indeed, he was perhaps the sire of more 
stallions than apy of his contemporaries, and 
it is on record that his owner, Mr. Wether- 
ell, once exhibited him with six of his sons 
atastallion show in the neighborhood. 
Dart is another of the old sires which has 
made so great an impression on the breed as 
to be the head of one of the families. He 
was bred in the East Riding, and there is no 
reliable pedigreeof him in existence. lt has 
been asserted that he has a considerable ad- 
mixture of thoroughbred blood, but the re- 
cord of him is very meagre and not very re- 
liable. It is through his great-grandson 
Rainbow, afterwards known as King George 
the Fourth, that the most eminent of his de- 
scendants spring. This horse was bought 
by Mr. Robert Thomas, of Eyrholme, near 
Darlington, for the respectable sum of £300 
when he was seventeen yearsold, and it was 
Mr. Thomas who changed his name. He 
was a useful acquisition in his new locality, 
and, amongst many others, was the sire of 
King George, whose son, Master George, 
was one of the most famous sire of his gen- 
eration, and from whom is descended most 
of the best horses of the present day. 

From Milner’s Volunteer, a prize-winner 
at Howden, in 1806, through his grandson 
Pomfret’s Volunteer, a large numberof the 
modern Clevelands descend. Pomfret’s 
horse was a frequent prize-winner, Ie was 
a good-sized horse, rather light in color, 
and was nota remarkably fine goer. His 
progeny have, however, been distinguished 
by good action. 

In the limits of an article like this it 
would be impossible to enter more fully into 
the history of the breed or give an elaborate 
description of its points and construction. 
This has been done, both in the stud-book, 
and in the various newspapers and maga- 
zines of late, and the subject is familiar to 
most who are interested in the welfare of 
the breed. To these it will be a source of 
satisfaction to know that several gentlemen 
of means and position in England are using 
their utmost endeavors to improve the breed, 
and there is now no doubt whatever amongst 
practical men that the Cleveland Bay 
holds the place of prid eas the general utility 
horse. 





Do Not Know of Such a Law. 


LAPEER, June 15, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I see in your issue of Dec. 29, 1888, you 
gave the law relative to the collection of 
stallion fees. Now will you please give, 
for the benefit of Michigan farmers, the law 
if there be any, in regard to accidents through 
carelessness or otherwise, while in the act 
er attempt of service. Such accidents as 
kicking by either the mare or horse. Infor- 
mation on this subject will be gladly receiv- 
ed by a reader of your valuable paper. 

SUBSCRIBER. 





Horse Gossip. 


DONOVAN, the winner of the English Derby, 
has also captured the Prince of Wales Stakes. 
Great horse. 

R. P. NAVARRE, of Newport, this State, has 
purchased from John Steinman, of Toledo, 
Ohio, for $500, the pacer Alerick. 

HANOVER must be getting into good form 
again. He won a dash of a mile and a half 
over the Sheepshead Bay track in 1:55 on Fri- 
day of last week. 


Tue fast race mare Valuable, by Ten Broeck, 
dam Lizzie Stone, by Enquirer, has broken 
down. She was to be started to beat her sire’s 
time tor a mile—1:39%4—the best on record. 
She bad been sold a short time previously for 
$5,000. 


AND now it turns out that those South- 
Americans only paid $17,000 for the gelding 
Prince Wilkes, not $30,000 as the owner gave 
out tothe public. It isa good thing for his 
reputation that George Washington never 
owned a trotter. 


THe horse A! Farrow, who has beaten the 
world’s time in arunning race, and his lessee, 
C. V. Tupper, have been expelled from the 
California Blood Horse Association race pri- 
vileges on account of the horse being held 
back in a race recently. 


Ex-Goy. ALGER has purchased from W. 8. 
McNaughton, of Minneapolis, Minn., the bay 
gelding William C. 2:22%4, by Young Wilkes 
951, dam by Long Island, son of Napoleon, for 
24,000. He will be driven on the road to pole 
with the Governor’s $4,500 roadster. 


Gen. Wh. T. WitHeERS, of Kentucky, the 
great breeder of trotting horses, died on Sun- 
day last. He was the owner of Almont, Happy 
Medium and Aberdeen. He made it a rule 
never to race his horses, nor would he trade 
one. In the 18 years he was breeding his 
sales amounted to $750,000. 


Mr. J. Coxey, of Massilon, Ohio, is said to 
have paid R. P. Pepper, of Kentucky, $40,000 
for the five-year-old stallion Acolyte 7412. He 
wassired by Onward 1411, dam Lady Alice, by 
Almont 33; 24 dam, Lady Mambrino, by Mam- 
brino Chief 11; 24 dam by Grey Eagle (thor- 
oughbred). This is fine breeding—but $40,000! 
Can’t you come off a thousand or two so the 
statement will have more believers? 

THE race for the Grand Prize of Paris, the 
principal event onthe French turf, was run 
on June 16th. There were 13 starters, and the 
race was won by an outsider whose chances 
were considered so poor that 50 to one was 
offered against him. The winner was the bay 
colt Vasistas, by a length, Pourtant, a 30 to 
one ehance, was second, Maypole, one of the 
favorites, third, and Kagan fourth. The bet- 
ting was heavy. 


RACELAND, owned by August Belmont, won 
the Suburban Handicap on Tuesday last, over 
the Sheepshead Bay track, and with it the 
purse of $7,000 for the winner. Terra Cotta 
was second and Gorgo third. The winner 
carried 120 pounds weight, while Eurus had 
123 pounds up. The race was @ mile and a 
quarter. The starters were Terra Cotta, Eu- 
rue, Raceland, Badge, Elkwood, Bella B., 





Gorgo, Vo!unteer 24 and Brian Boru. Race- 


land was sired by imp. Billet, dam Calomel, 
and won as two-year-old over $18,000 for his 
owner. Mr. Belmont then purchased him for 
$17,500. 

In the $10,000 stallion stakes to be trotted 
for at Boston, Junemont 2:18%, is the only 
Michigan entry. There are 14 other competi- 
tors, among them Edgemark, Viking, Ber 
muda, Brown, Axtell and Granby. If June- 
mont can win in such a class as this, and he 
has a good fighting chance, it will be a big 
victory, and a great thing for his sire, Tre” 
mont. Junemont is now six years old and had 
& very severe campaign in 1888. If he shows 
up in good form this season it will stamp him 
as a great campaigner. 


Che Farm. 


CARE HOGS AND POULTRY. 














CueELSsEA, June 8, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In answer to “‘ Ditto,’ in Veterinary De- 
partment of to-day’s FARMER, I will give 
my plan of taking cara of hogs and poultry, 
and they are healthy as well as profitable. 

I feed my hogs but once a day, just at 
night, and give them all they will eat up 
clean; my hens twice a week corn in the 
ear, and enough to last until I feed again, 
and the harder the corn is to shell the better 
for the hens. Both have water whenever 
they want it, the hogs going seventy rods 
for theirs. Both have the range of the barn- 
yard in winter. 

My object is to force exercise. The hens 
must work to shell the corn. The hogs will 
not lie in the pen all day waiting to be fed, 
but will travel the yard over and over again 
eating hay, ete., that they would not touch 
if fed three times a day. 

Nature requires work from all that live by 
eating. The indolent man is always com- 
plaining of his health; but if circumstances 
compel him to go to work how quick his 
health and strength are restored? If a mod- 
erate amount of labor is necessary for the 
health and comfort of man, should he not 
use some judgment in taking care of his 
stock to keep them healthy? It is invari- 
ably the fat horse that dies in his prime; 
the favorite cow that is over-fed that is 
buried in the back lot; and as for hogs, 
what fearful mortality among them when 
they get so fat that they can not stand alone! 
I will say to ‘‘Ditto”’ it was not that board 
that hurt his brood sows; it would not have 
have hurt them at all if they had been strong 
enough to have jumped over a ten rail fence. 
An ounce of prevention is worth more than 
a pound of cure. W. 





Clover as a Fertilizer. 


Red clover ( Trifolium Pratense) belongs 
to the natural order Leguminosae. It is a na- 
tive of Europe, where it has been cultivated 
as a forage plant for two centuries or more. 
Clover is popularly supposed to derive a part 
of its nutriment (in the form of nitrogen) 
from the air; but the conclusions of scien- 
tists donot confirm this theory. From careful- 
ly conducted experiments it has been found 
that plants only feed through their roots. 
It is certain, however, that clover possesses 
the power to abstract nitrogen from the soil 
beyond any other forage plant. It is also 
exceedingly rich in potash and phosphoric 
acid. 

It might be supposed that a crop which 
draws so heavily upon these important con- 
stituents of the soil would exhaust it of plant 
food. But this dces not seem to be the case. 
On the contrary land, so far from being ex- 
hausted by its cultivation, is actually im- 
proved; and the heavier the crop taken off 
the greater and more permanent the amelior- 
ation of the soil. This is so contrary to what 
we might reasonably expect, that it requires 
explanation. 

Clover isa gross feeder. It does not seem 
particular as to the kind or quality of its 
food. It also has the capacity of finding and 
appropriating it when other plants fail to de 
so. For this purpose its long tap root is ad- 
mirably adapted. While timothy and other 
grasses feed near the surface, clover sends 
its long, slender, pointed roots down deep in 
search for nourishment. On clayey soils it 
frequently penetrates the subsoil to the depth 
of three feet. It is provided throughout its 
entire length with feeding rootlets or spon- 
gioles, which absorb the nitrogen and other 
elements from the upper and lower soil. 
Thus clover does not depend upon the sur- 
face soil alone for its nourishment; it also 
puts the subsoil under contribution. In 
other words, instead of being subjected to 
the limitation of other plants, it is free to 
roam where it will. In this way, for the 
clover crop the soil is practically trebled in 
depth. And all this richness brought up 
from below goes to increase the value of the 
plant for feeding purposes, or it is left in the 
fourm of stubble and fallen leaves to enrich 
the surface soil. 

When clover is plowed in, either before or 
after a crop has been taken off, the decay- 
ing roots make arich supply of humus or 
vegetable mold, without which there canbe 
no luxuriant plant growth. They also leave 
patural water channels for the escape of 
superfluons moisture. On heavy clays or 
moist land the benefit of this is very mark- 
ed, since the soil is left light and porous. 
The quantity of clover roots that permeate 
the soil issimply enormous. By actual ex- 
periment it has been found that the roots 
from an acre of clover producing two and a 
half tons of hay if dry would weigh (ina 
green state) forty tons, equal to ten or 
twelve cords. These, like the plants, are 
rich in nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 
acid. By plowing the crop in not only is an 
immense amount of fertilizing material ob- 
tained, but the soil is filled with vegetable 
mold. It is thus put into that light, friable 
condition so necessary to the luxuriant 
growth of plants. A clover sod is the ideal 
seedbed. On it cabbages, potatoes, turnips, 
strawberries, corn, wheat, oats—in fact, all 
vegetables, fruits and cereals flourish abun- 
dantly. After a heavy growth of clover any 
crop may be grown successfu:ly, and the im- 
provement in the soil is not for a single year 
but continues for many years. 

The benefits of growing clover both asa 
forage crop and to plow under are well un- 
derstood by the farmersof the Middle Atlan- 
tic States. In New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania thousands of acres that were 
s0 completely exhausted as to be practically 
worthless have been made rich and product- 





ing of guano, superphosphates or ground 
bone, and plowing the crop under. Some- 
times it has been found necessary to repeat 
the process two or even three times before 
the land was sufficiently enriched to produce 
corn and wheat. But when this is accomp- 
lished the soil is as ‘good as new.’’ All the 
expense required after the fine top dressing 
isthe plowing, harrowing and sowing the 
seed. Such land, after being reclaimed, is 
frequently valued at from $100 to $200 per 
acre. 

On heavy soils, as we have seen, the bene- 
fits of clover are partly mechanical. ‘The 
roots penetrate deeply and decaying keep 
the soil light and loose for many years, in 
this way furnishing simple but effectual 
drainage. On light sous the effect of the 
decaying roots is exactly the opposite, that 
js it acts asa mulch to hold the moisture, 
Thus the effect is something like that of the 
Irishman’s whiskey which cools him in the 
summer and warms him in the winter.—J. 
H. Farmer. 





To Get Clover on Light Soils. 


Professor Samuel Jonnson, of the State 
Agricultural College, says on this subject: 
“The droughts of a few years past have 
very generally destroyed the clover and 
grass seed sown. The all-absorbing ques- 
tion, on light and sandy lands in particular, 
is how to secure a good catch of clover. 
When this can be done, such lands produce 
well and are classed among our surest and 
most valuable farming lands. Barnyard 
manure will be indispensible in putting such 
wasted soils in condition to grow the clover, 
Every farmer has doubtless observed in the 
fields where he has sown clover seed that 
spots more fertile than the main portions of 
the field have been covered with’a good 
growth of clover, showing that if the land 
was thoroughly fertilized the clover would 
grow whether the season was wet or dry. I 
should advise keeping all the stock possible 
on the farm and buying more or less wheat, 
bran and oil meal to feed the stock, and so 
increase the value of the manure pile. I 
should prefer buying commercial foods such 
as 1 have named for this work of renovation 
rather than commercial fertilizers. It might 
be well to try plowing under green crops, as 
rye or buckwheat. Sowing the clover seed 
without any other crop, after the land has 
been put in good tilth, eitherin spring or the 
last of August, sometimes proves effective. 
Such lands are not adapted to permanent 
meadows.’’ 





Alfalfa and Alfalfa Experiments, 


Much has been said for and against alfalfa. 
It is generally known that it is a forage 
crop quite closely related to red clover, and 
sometimes called lucerne. It is not a new 
plant, having been under cultivation for 
hundreds of years. That it has not grown 
more rapidly in favor in this country is not 
altogether easy to explain. 

In the last annual report of the New 
Jersey Experiment Station Dr. Cook, the 
director, states the following strong points 
in favor of alfalfaas a forage crop: ‘* (1.) It 
is fit for soiling purposes as early as the third 
week in May. (2.) It may be cut three or 
four times each season. (3.) The second 
and later growths, if harvested as soon as 
blossoms appear, make an excellent hay. 
(4.) When well rooted it successtully re- 
sists both drouth and frost. (5.) Under 
favorable conditions it does not ‘run out’ for 
maby years.” 

The disadvantages are set down by the 
same authority in the following words: ‘‘(1.) 
The first growth is fit to cut before the 
weather is fit for hay-making. If allowed 
to mature the stems grow woody and are re- 
jected by stock. (2.) Trouble has been ex- 
perienced in securing a good stand.”’ 

It will be seen that there are very strong 
points in favor of alfalfa, while at the same 
time the objectionable features are possibly 
great. It does not matter how much real 
merit there may be in a crop when well 
grown, if it is impossible to get a profitable 
yield, The large amount of fodder upon a 
given area may be fully offset by the poor 
quality of the crop. For these reasons, pro 
and con, for and against, the alfalfa has 
justly merited the attention it has already 
received at the New Jersey experiment 
station and elsewhere. In New Jersey in 
1887 ten experiments were made with alfalfa 
distributed in seven counties. The one 
upon the college farm was successful, but 
this was probably due in a large part to the 
lateness of the sowing and unfavorable 
weather attending the other nine. ‘This 
result suggests that the plant is extremely 
sensitive to conditions when it is making its 
initial growth from the seed. In the experi- 
ment a plot 30 by 150 feet was employed. 
having a compact Clay subsoil and enriched 
with eighty pounds of a complete fertilizer. 
One-half was broadcasted at the rate of thirty 
pounds per acre, while the other half was 
drilled with half as much seed. The drilled 
portion was cultivated three times the second 
season and four cuttings were removed from 
the whole plot with the following yields, 
green weight: 


June 4. July5, Aug. 6. Sep. 14. Total 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Drilled plot... 9% 44-10 21:10 3 188 10 
Broadcast pilot 99-10 44-10 24-10 42-10 209-10 


In October there was a fifth crop which 
was not cut, but pastured off. Lt will be 
seen that the broadcast area gave a larger 
yield than the drilled and cultivated portion. 
Samples for each cutting from both portions 
of the plot were subject to chemical analysis, 
but no marked differences werefound. The 
broadcast portion was not cut the first year, 
1887, while the drilled area yielded crops, 
so that taking the two years together it is 
found that the cultivated portion gives the 
greater returns, and a balance tothe credit of 
the drilled area remains after deducting the 
expense of the cultivation. 

The chemists found the food value of 
lucerne as compared with clover and timothy 
hay to be $20.60 for lucerne, $14.20 for 
clover and $12.40 for timothy. The actual 
feeding value of each in practice depends 
upon the proper balancing of the ration. 
Alfalfa hay is rich in the protein compounds, 
that is, like the glutin in fiour, and needs to 
be fed with substances low in these expen- 
sive compounds, such as corn fodder. It is 
too rich by itself, while clover hay makes a 
gocd ration alone—an important point in 
favor of alfalfa—or, in the language of the 
report, ‘‘ Alfalfa, therefore, furnishes the 
farmer a feeding material rich in protein, 
which can be substituted for such rich pro- 





ive again by sowing clover, with a top dress- | 


usually bought in order to profitably utilize 
the excess of carbohydrates.’’ 

The total yield upon the cultivated area 
was, for the two years together, at the rate 
of $200, or, in other words, ten tons of dry 
hay at $20.60 per ton. If the expression 
may be permitted, when alfalfa does well it 
does very well; that is, when it is successful 
in making a good stand the returns are 
highly favorable. It remains to be seen 
what these areas may doin the present sea- 
son. If alfalfa, once well established, con- 
tinues to hold its own it will increase the 
desire to become familiar with the particular 
conditions that favor it when it is passing 
the critical period of early growth from the 
seed. There is still much to be found out 
about the old forage plant. 





Vitality of Clover Seed. 


‘The question is sometimes asked whether 
clover seed two years old is good to sow, 
At this age it will always look somewhat 
faded; but if it has been properly kept, 
there need be no fear of every seed growing 
if given a fair chance. We have seen two- 
year-old seed scattered accidently on the 
snow in early spring, and coming up as thick 
as the haironadog. If left inthe ground 
by being buried too deeply, clover seed will 
often hold its vitality many years. In local- 
ities where clover seed is grown, more or 
less of the seed is lost in harvesting. If the 
clover seed stubble is plowed and sown with 
wheat, that which dropped on the surface 
will not grow the next spring, as it is buried 
too deeply. But it will come up in subse- 
quent plowings for many years afterward, 
showing that this seed has retained its 
vitality underground in all changes of tem- 
perature. Farmers sometimes say of such 
land that ‘‘it is natural to clover,’’ or the 
clover comes in without seeding.’’ Neither 
of these phrases is strictly accurate, but the 
land of which this may be said is always 
among the best.—American Cultivator. 
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Wood Ashes for Potatoes. 


Ata recent meeting of the Elmira Far- 
mers’ Club, Mr. G. W. Hoffman reported 
that he had just purchased a car load of wood 
ashes; and then spoke of how they should be 
applied to land planted with potatoes. He 
said that if obliged to be sparing in their use 
he would put them on the hills after planting, 
but with a liberal supply he would spread 
them on the entire surface before planting. 
In applying on hills planted care must be 
taken to prevent contact with the stalks if 
up. The object is to feed the roots, so 
when ashes are placed on the surface de- 
pendance is placed on rains to leach them 
and carry thelyediluted downward. Works 
ing the land incorporates the ashes with the 
soil, and moisture fits tham foruse. They 
will make potatoes smooth, and improve 
their quality as wellas yield. In explaining 
his purpose Mr. Hoffman said he wanted to 
use the ashes to get immediate profit, but he 
had an ulterior object, to bring the land to 
nursery uses, and he thought ashes on the 
cultivated crop would help to make strong, 
hardy growth for the young trees. Another 
member regarded wood ashes as the very 
best fertilizer to improve both the yield and 
quality of potatoes. 





The Strawsoniser, 


One Strawson, of England, has invented 
a machine known as thestrawsoniser, which 
promises to do more things and do them 
better on the farm than they can be done by 
any other means of process yet adopted. A 
stock company of agriculturists has been 
organized to control and operate it. 

The Strawsoniser will distribute nitrate of 
soda, lime and all powdered fertilizers, as 
well as insecticides and other substances of 
like nature, with an evenness heretofore un- 
known, and will also sow broadcast all kinds 
of seeds and grains, with nearer a thorough 
and mathematical distribution than it has 
seemed possible to secure heretofore. It is 
asserted that it will distribute so smalla 
quantity asagallon of petroleum over an 
entire acre in so fine a spray that every inch 
will be somewhat moistened by it. The 
Same machine, by readjustment, will distri- 
bute fertilizers and do all the other work 
specified above. 

A recent experiment at Windsor shows 
that a fine spray of paraffine was spread 
over twenty feet as the machine traveled, 
and every inch of surface was found to be 
perceptibly moistened. Wheat was dis- 
tribated with wonderfal regularity over a 
track eighteen feet wide over which the 
machine travelled, and at this rate it is 
claimed that thirty to forty acres may be 
sown in a day. It is run by single horse 
power and also by hand power. If one half 
of what is claimed for the naachine be true, 
itis bound to revolutionize many agricul- 
tural processes. 





Straight Rail Fence, 


A correspondent of the Country Genile- 
man who writes from Indiana, describes a 
style of rail fence cheaper and more economi- 
cal than the zigzag sort usually seen. He 
says: 1n this section we build straight rail- 
‘fénce by setting the posts not less than two 
feet in the ground and not quite ten feet 
apart (rails are uniformly ten feet six inches 
long.) We then place a second and smaller 
post beside it, either in the ordinary way, or 
by sharpening it and driving until it is firm; 
then wire both posts together, both at top 
and bottom. By using an extra strand of 
wire at bottom you can rest the bottom rail 
on the wire and save ‘‘chunking.’? Thesmal- 
lest sized galvanized fencing wire,or a smaller 
aud cheaper wire will answer. 1 use the 
wire made for baling hay, simply as I hap- 
pened to have it om hand, and it is conven- 
ient to handle. A pair of pliers or pinchers 
is necessary for twisting the ends of the 
wire. The posts are placed far enough 
apart to allow the rails to be placed between 
them. 

In fence-making I cut the rail timber the 
right length, then take a team, with chain, 


without grain, year after year. 


Gentleman relates a singular experience, ag 
follows: <A neighbor wh> put up this year a 
string of all wire fence, had an experience 





high, is equal in height to an eight-rail 
crooked fence, from the fact that the rails 
lie upon the edge in the former and flat upon 
the latter. The legislature of our State 
recognizes this fact, and a six-rail straight 
fence is legal, whereas a crooked rail-fence 
must be eight rails high, 





The Value of Fertilizing Materials Used 

in England. 
M. Hermann Voss, general manager for 
the important company, ‘‘The Anglo-Con- 
tinental Guano Works,” gives the following 
estimate in francs of the fertilizersemployed 


in England: 


1863-65. 
re 8,750,000 
sseeeeee 15,000,000 


1886-97. 
16,250,000 
12,500,000 
12,509,000 
18,750,000 

3,000,000 


Phosphate............, 
onthe eyes 


phosphate.... 7,500,900 


UNG ov avdsxeeese sl. 89,250,000 
The value is greater in 1863 than in 1887, 
and yet the consumption has greatly in 
creased, This anomaly is explained by the 
fact that the price of fertilizers has dimin- 
ished very much during the intervening 
period. The important lesson for us to re- 
member from these numbers of M. Her- 
mann Voss is, that in 1863 when our agri- 
culturists in France scarcely knew of arti- 
ficial manures, they were employed to the 
value of almost 90 million francs in Eng- 
land; and further, that the total area of 
cultivated land in England is not one-half 
of that in France—10 million hectares in 
England, compared with 25 millions in 
France. 

How can we be any longer astonished at 
the different yields obtained in the two 
countries, and the superior state of English 
agriculture? To return to our main ques- 
tion, however, we must add to the above 
list the value of other materials currently 
ccnsumed by the agriculture of England: 
Francs. 


13,750,000 


76,750,000 


Sulphate of ammonia, 26,000 tons at ¢ 
MPI casas 5 ck cy uaedeneea uaees O42 
Fish guano, 5,000 tons at 200 franes..... 
Dried blood, 3,000 tons at 200 francs 
Leather, horn, and various waste ma- 
| PS eet “aa . 2,000,000 


7,800,000 
1,000,000 
€00,000 


Tetel: ...: a . 10,490,000 
We must, in addition, not forget the oil- 
cake, which represents 37,000,000 francs. 
We thus arrive at a total of 37,000,000 plus 
10,400,000 plus 76,750,000, which amounts 
to one hundred and twenty-four million, 
one hundred and fifty thousand francs.— 
LL Enqrais. 





Agricultural Items. 


EXPERIMENTS by the New York Dairy Com- 
mission show that o!eomargarine will not dis- 
solve and digest in the human stomach in its 
natural and ordinary temperature, and it is, 


CAROLINE 2d 2019, A. J. C. C., twenty years 
old, and owned by F. D. Curtis, of Chariton, 
N. Y., has had 18 calves, and goes by the 
name of ‘'Grandmother”’ at Kirby Home- 
stead. Someof the calves were sold at $500 
and $800 when the Jersey toom was on. 

A NEw York farmer says peas are the most 
valuable food for hogs;that he can raise on bis 
farm. He makes successive sowings so as to 
have asupply through the season. And the 
pea straw he recommends as an excellent 
food for sheep. After the peas are off the 
land, hesows turnips. 

MASSACHUSETTS has 60 farmers’ clubs, with 
a membership of 6,090; and 125 farmers’ in- 
stitutes were held in the State last year. The 
cultivated iand in the State produced $47,756,- 
033 worth of agricultural products, the aver- 
age being $59 per acre. Five million dollars’ 
worth of vegetables were raised. 

SEVERAL years ago a farmer reported to 
the Husbandman his success in exterminating 
a patch of live-forever by introducing plants 
of the live-forever which were affected by 
some disease peculiar to it. Otherwise, ro 
remedy except the laborious one of digging 
or plowing it out and raking and burning root 
and branch has been discovered. 


N. J. NATHAN & CO., manufacturers of 
oleomargarine at Jersey City, have gone out 
of the business of manufacturing bogus but- 
ter. They would have to pay $480 to continue 
business, under the law requiring a govern- 
ment license; and it will cost them $:.Wv0 to 
settle the cases brought against them for 
violation of the laws relative to sales. The 
firm will engage in the yeast business. 

AT the Paris Exposition, the carriage exhib- 
its of two New York and Chicago firms cause 
much wonderment. The light hickory wheels 
astonish Europeans accustomed to heavy tires, 
and spokes and hubs which we would scarce. 
ly put under lumber-wagons. But it is the 
buggies that cause foreigners to open their 
eyes the widest. These vehicles are unknown 
in Europe. Why did not somebody send a 
buck-board? It would have caused another 
* © est drole ca!”’ 

A DAIRYMAN engaged in the retail milk 
business says ho has found by actual experi- 
ment, a difference of 44 to 18 per cent between 
the percentage of cream from milk first taken 
out of a thircy-quart can and that taken out 
last. Taose who received the milk from the 
bottom of the can got that which was ip effect 
partially skimmed. To obviate this he took 
to delivering bottled milx. The disadvantages 
in this system are all on the seller’s side. 


T. B. TERRY says: Cut yourclover when in 
full bloom, if you want the choicest hay. 
This is vastly more important than the saving 
of ever7 individual leaf when you are handl- 
ing it. If cut when half the blossoms are 
turned it will cure much easier, but the value 
will be decidedly injured. I donot say this 
from analysis, but from long experience in 
feeding. ‘hose who leave their clover until 
nearly all the heads are brown simply ruin it, 
and I do not wonder that they sneer at the 
ideathat I keep my work horses on clover hay 


AN Illinois correspondent of the Country 


therefore, an unprofitable substance for focd. 


Taae 


Hoots 
Satsayarila 


Woses 
OoeWoallar 


The Chief Reason for the great sye. 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article self. It is merit that wins, and the 
fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually a 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popularity and 
sale greater than that of any other sarsapa- 
Merit Wins rilla or blood puri- 

fier before the public. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength- 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla js sold by all drug- 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. I. Hood 
& Co., Apothecaries. Lowell, Mass. 


Fairbanks’ Seales, 


WIND MILLS, HAY PRESSES, 


Superior Goods! Favorable Prices? 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO.,! 


CHICAGo. 





Tut's Pills 


CURE 


‘Malaria, Dumb Chills, 


Fever and Ague, Wind 


Colic, Bilious Attacks. 


ey produce regular, natural evac- 
uations, never gripe or interfere with 
daily business. Asa family medicine 
they should be in every household. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
POSITIVELY CURES 
BRIGHTINE its: 
hath BRIGHT'S DISEASE, 
PROMIMERT HT [AB ETE S 


ree 
ESCRIBE Hi iveR AND KIDNEY OISEASES. 
Bottle #1. Ask Druggist or write 


IT. VALUABLE 

INFORMATION 
WM. T. LINDLEY & €0,, 
218 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


MAILED FREE 
CHICAGO 


Veterinary College 


t 
FOUNDED 1883. sti 


The most successful college of this continént, 
For further particulars address the Secretary, * 


JOS. HUGHES, M. R. ©. V.8., *@ 
2537-2539 State Street, Chicago, IL 


KLAHOMA SURPASSED | <ts6U 
ABOUT 

TEX4S8! Valuable information free. Send 

your address, and get free the great weekly paper 

of central Texas—the 

contains full aud accu- Brownwood Appeal, 

ratte informetion of this great Grain, Wool and 

Caatle Country. The healthiest and most de- 

sirnble spot on earth for Home-Seexer, Land- 

Huater and Capitalist. One aver : 

for your home. The population e 

white. Landsrichand cheap. Gooc 

schools, churches and railroads. Address 

APPEAL, Erownwood, Texas. 


Secur¢d for Suveu® 

PATENTS. i 
ft ef ek 

THE GREAT REMEDY! 
PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 
COLTC MIXTURE 
— ror — 
Horses, Cattle and Sheep 


es ae 


~ 

















Over #50 Horses with Colic Treated in 
the Detroit Fire Depariment With- 
out the Loss of a Single Animal. 


This asserticn is verified by published Annna! 
yy of the transactions of the Detroit Board 
of Fire Commissioners. A record which chal 
lenges the world; better than any namber of in- 
dividual testimonials. 

Tt will Cure in Horses: Colic, Cramp, Indiges 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disordered Kid 
neys or Bladder. 

t will Cure in Cattle: Indigestion, Colic, 
Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or Dysentery. 

It wild Cure in Sheep: Coli:, Hoove, Diarrhea 
or Dysentery, when given acco.ding to directions 
IT WILL PAY 

very ownor of 2 Horse, Cow or Sheep to keep 
this invaluable remedy always on band for cases 
ofemergency. Each bottle contains eight foll 
doses for Horses and Cattle and sixteen doses 


forsheep. A single dose in Colic when given in 
time usually has the desired effect. It will not 


spoil by age. 
PRICE, $100 PER BUTTLE. 


Prepared only by 


Prof. B. Jennings. Veterinary Surgeon 
201 First St., Detroit, Mich. 
Agents Wanted Evervwhere. 


“fto sell LIVING LEADERS ine WORLD 


to Sell 





Graphic biographies of Sovereigns,Statesmen, 
etc. Elegantly illustrated. 
HUBBARO BROS., Pubs,, Chicago. 


to 88aday. Samples worth $2.50 free. 
Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brew- 


A masterly work. 





ster Safety Rein Holder Co., Bolly,Mich. 





and drag the cuts along the Jine of the pro- 
posed fence and make the rails where they 
are needed, saving loading and unloading 
the rails, and then you can drag the cuts 
where it would not be possible to drive a 
wagon. There are several kinds of timber 
suitable for posts, that are not of much ase 


berry, etc.; they make better and more 
durable posts than oak. My experience is 
that posts made when the sap is down is 
much more lasting than when made at any 





ducts as wheat bran, cottonseed meal, ete., 


other time. A straight rail-fence, six rails 


may avoid it. 
timber and unhewn (it is not necessary to 
hew posts, only chip away the sapwood to 
receive the staples) were round. The wires 
were properly stretched, and of course all 
stapled on one side. 
posts around until the wires were slacxed and 
tor anything else, such as sassafrae, mul- the brace thrown off one end of post, 
remedy is to have at least six posts at each 
end not round. 


PILLs. 


that others shouid be warued of, that they 
His posts being from young 


Their tension turned the 


The 





J. 4. MANN, Kalamaseoo, Mich, 


LIVE STOCK & REAL ESTATE AUCTIONBER 


Sales made in anv Parts of Unite States or 
Canada. Terms reasonable and made kuown 
on apr'ication. 


¢ A MONTH. agents Wanted. 90 best sell- 
$930) ing ariiclesin the world. J sampleFrec, 





Address JA ¥Y BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 





3 oO New Styles, Gold Oval, Hidden Name and 
Border Floral Cards, with name, 10 cts. 

25 New samples every month 4 cts, CLINTON 

BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 013-9m 








FoR A DISORDERED LIVER try BEECHAM'S 





. Cur autherized 
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Sor the Michigan Farme: 


WEST MICHIGAN FRUIT-GROW- 
ERS’ SOCIETY, 


sluded from last week.) 


FRIDAY MORNING, 


> 


Mr. R. Mill read a paper on ‘‘ Nursery 
Stock and Tree Agents,’? which we give in 


£,511 
At 


As commercial fruit growing becomes a 
prominent industry iu any locality, it be- 
omes the victim of a variety of frauds and 
swindles, which are being yearly perpetrat- 
ad on our farmers; and the fact they are 80 
yenerally and successfully worked seems to 
eall for their consideration before this Soci- 


—— those which seem to demand our 
special attention are certain frauds as well 
as some honest mistakes made by nursery- 
men, and that prince among highwayman, 
the traveling tree peddler. And perhaps we 
should include the traveling grafter, whose 
work does not extend beyond the apple; bat 
as a fraud in his line he is sometimes a great 
success. 

Je will first consider nursery stock, as it 
the foundation rocks on which we 

r business, and the great questions 

arise, What shall we purchase? 

irchase? And of whom shall 
we purchase? In these matters we will give 
benet 1 fair amount of experience 
teciding what 


wep 


+}, 
wit 


we will plant let us 

le, that in apple, pear, plum 
ry *k, we will not accept at any 
»largast stock offered, nor yet the 

ked or culled stock, always re- 
n the largest stock we lose 
sential to give the tree a 
vigorous start, and in culls we get a tree 
which for some reason is stunted, and prob- 
ably will never faliy recover; but rather in- 
sist on having nothine but first class two 
year old stock, with plenty of good roots 
well taken up and cared for; smooth straight 
bodies, with wood free from discoloration. 
And the s rule for peach trees, except 
they must be one year old stock from bud; in 
the grape a strong two year old is about right; 
in blackberries one year p'ants from root cut- 
tings are best, in currant and gooseberries 
one year old stock, if well grown, willdo as 
well as two years stocks and cost less. In 
the rea rasp2erry perhaps such plants from 
a@ young plantation are the best, and black- 
caps should be propagated from two years 
growth plentations. As for strawberr’es, 
they make much better plants before fruit- 
ing than they ever do after. 

In making selection cf varieties for mar- 
set, it is always best to confine yourselves to 
the kinds which have been successfalin your 
wn locality, in which, if you are not suffi- 
ciently well posted, you can usually get the 
advice of some neighbor who i3; but never 
trust very far to catalogue descriptions, as 
while they may be ever so accurate in a lo- 
cality hundreds of miles from you, they may 
disappoint you. Never trust to the tree agent, 
with his deceptive colored plates, unless you 
are willing to acknowledge that he knows 
more about your business than you do your- 
self. I would always advise fruit-growers to 
secure a few plants or trees of any promis- 
ng new variety in whic you are interested, 
and plant them asa matter of information 
by comparison, and we will find occasionally 
a good thing among them; but uniess you 
are of the speculative class do not purchase 
new and untried things in large quantities. 


ring that 


; \ea mH 
le TOOTS DIOsSt ¢ 


favor, as he gets the largest prices for his 
goods, while the average grower gets the 
lowest price, the difference being in the 
shrewdness of the purchasers. ‘Therefore 
let no man throw stones at the tree peddiler, 
if his house be built of glass. 

Mr. Morrill’s paper was taken up and dis- 
cussed, 

A. Hamilton—I agree with the paper 
in relation to small or medium trees for 
transplanting. Apple trees should never 
be over three years old when transplanted; 
preferred good strong two year old trees, 
they have better roots, more in proportion to 
the top. 

G. H. LaFleur—Agree with Mr. Hamil- 
ton; would prefer good strong well rooted 
two-year-old apple trees to any other age. 
Peaches one year from bud. 

J. G. Ramsdell—I have had some experi- 
ence with pears; a standard pear tres three 
er four years old, with good roots properly 
dug and transplanted, will generally make a 
good healthy tree. We want roots in pro- 
portion to top. 


whip. Pear trees cut back all limbs to two 
or three buds. Apples nearly the same. 
Treated in this way they make better trees 
in the end. 

J. B. Proctor—I concur in what Mr. 
Stearns has said in regard to cutting back 
young trees. If you have good roots you 
can grow good tops to your trees. 

Geo. Griffin—I have planted some dwarf 

pear trees and found that after a few years 
they break off at the point of union between 
the pear stock and the quince. 
A. Hamilton—Dwarf pears should be bud- 
ded near the ground, and when transplanted 
in the orchard should be set deep—all the 
quince stock below the ground. It is better 
if we can have roots from the pear above the 
quince stock. : 

J. G. Ramsdall—There are only a small 
number of varieties of pear that make good 
dwarfs. The Duchess and Louise Bonne are 
two that work well on the quince. Large 
profits have been made from dwarf pear or- 
chards where they have been properly 
handled. Dwarf pears require good culture 
and good soil; the last year’s growth should 
be cut back every spring to within three or 
four buds of old wood; thisshould be repeat- 
ed annually during the life of the tree. Cited 
an instance where this had been practiced 
for thirty years, anid the trees are in fine 
condition and still bearing. 

Prof. Bailey—I have seen the dwarf pear 
orchard referred to; it belongs to T. G. 
Yeomans, of Walworth, N. Y. If dwarf 
pear trees are cultivated properly, and cut 
back thoroughly, they make paying and 
long lived orchards. They need special 
management. 

The committees made the following re- 
ports, which were unanimously adopted. 
FRUIT. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 


Your committee on fruit found on the 
table 22 varieties of apples, contributed by 
W. B. Andrus, of Allegan, and two varieties 
by L. H. Bailey, of South Haven, all of 
which were in excelient condition. We also 
found twigs cut from bearing trees repre- 


The question of how we shall purchase is | senting the many kinds of fruit grown about 


governed to a large extent by circumstances, 


South Haven. 


‘These indicate a fair crop of 


but generally we would urge the purchase of | peach and a full crop of some fruits. 


all stock in the fal! except black raspberry 


The twigs cut from bearing peach and 


and strawberry plants, heeling them in prop- | plum trees from Oceana Country, sent by S. 


erly on your own place in some dry and 
sheltered location, as we nearly always have 
more time and money in the 
weather 


the stock vears handling much better, and 


W. Gebhardt, of Mears, to this Society, are 


an evidence that Oceana County will have a 
fall—the | full crop of peaches and plums. Branches and 
is better for handling stock, and | twigs cut from trees and berry bushes near 
South Haven show a full 


crop of these 


we always havea better stock to select from. | fruits. 


Then when the hours of spring work are on, 
we do not have to break off to get our stock, 
or be delayed for weeks waiting for 
eastern stock, only to find, when it arrives, 
that it isin ahalf ruined condition, and if 
set many never fully recover. Such things 
are very discouraging, but are of yearly oc- 
currence. 
If po 
before purchasing, especially in the tree 
fruits, and purchase of the growers only, and 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
J. W. HUMPHREY. } 
M. T. SMITH. » Committee. 
A, HAMILTON. \ 


ON THE DEATH OF MEMBERS OF THE SOCI- 


ETY. 
WueEREAS, By a mysterious Providence 


WHEREAS, We, the West Michigan Fruit- 


if possible of some honest, local nursery- | Growers’ Society now convened at South 
man, if you are fortunate enough to have | Haven, are deeply sensible of their absence 
one in your vicinity. Always remember | 2nd our own consequent loss; therefore, 


Resolved, That we hereby express to one 


he is not proud of, if he sells it at all, itis | another, to their bereaved kindred, and to 
apt tobe to some far-away customer, or if} the community, the sincere regard in which 
possible will clean up the trash in a lot to} we held the recently departed members of 
the tree peddier (the pleasant gentleman | Our Society. 


whe calls on you with the handsome colored 
plates, and maybe sells you a bill at two or 


Resolved, That they will be long remem- 


bered as intelligent, energetic co- 


three prices, claiming to represent some weil | Z¢alous supperters of this organization, and 
known uursery). If you cannot get what | aS friends and Christian gentlemen of this 


you want near home, the best plan is to get 
a catalogue of afew of the most reliable, 
large nurseries, and after selecting what you 
need, if a large quantity, write them giving 
your list, and describing what you expect, 
asking for their best prices and positively 
forbidding substitution; but do not expect 
any reputable man to sell you such stock for 
less than itis worth. Bear in mind there is 
danger ahead when you commence to hunt 
for the cheapest man; and if you purchase 
on that plan and find in after years that you 
have lost dollars for cents saved in the pur- 
chase, please remember that the blame rests 
entirely with yourself. If I was about to 
purchase a large bill of trees of any eastern 
nursery, 1 should buy say half a dozen trees 
with the understanding that they should be 
a Sample lot, and order from them; by fol- 
lowing the above rules, one should be able 
to purchase stock that is nearly perfect, get 
it in good season, and at a fair price. 

As to whom we shall purchase the stock 
of that will depend on circumstances. In 
any case buy of the man who has the best 
stock convenient to you, if ke is an honest, 
reliable man; if not, have nothing whatever 
to do with him at any price no matter how 
good his stock, as the temptation is too 
Strong for sach a man to fill your bill, 
whether he actually bas the varieties you 
Want or not. Our next choice would be to 
deal with some of the large nurseries who 
have a good reputation and enough good 
business sense to maintain it—always for- 
bidding substitution. 

Oar next topic, I believe, is the tree 
agent. There are several grades of them, 
ranging from the reliable citizen who is tak- 
ing orders for some reliable nursery at living 
prices, to the highwayman who travels up 
and down seeking whom he may rob by sell- 
ing them worthless stock at large figures. 
He is the best supplied man in the business; 
he can supply you with any thing you want, 
and many things you don’t want. He can 
furnish new beginners with green roses, tree 
Strawberries, or peaches as large as a sugar 
bowl. ‘his class of peddlers is getting to 

very numerous, ana something should be 
dene to discourage them, as they injure all 
reputable nurserymen. Their entire stock 
in trade consists of a quantity of unsalable 
fees and plants bought at brush heap prices, 
and the ignorance of farmers who never read 
horticultural papers, nor attend horticultural 
meetings like this; if they did our peddlers’ 
Vocation would be gone. 

it is claimed that the tree agent is the 
Pioneer of the fruit business, as he has in- 
troduced fruit on a great many farms, where 
if he had not appeared it would never have 
been set, and I presume it is true; but he is 
no longer needed, and especially in this lake 
Shore region, a8 we are not amateurs but 
professional fruit-growers. 

In conclusion, the inquiry suggests itself 
a3 to whether the tree peddler learned his 
tricks of the average fruit-grower, or the 
grower learned his tricks of the peddler. 
One sells fruit trees and plants that area 
deception and a fraud, the other sells fruit 
Which is not what it appears tobe. Bat the 


Society. 


A. 8. DYCKMAN. } 
H. DALE ADAMS. - Committee. 
J.N. STEARNS. | 


WHEREAS, We are profoundly moved by 


Resolve, That the peculiar virtues, exalted 
manhood, and rare inteiligence of our de- 
parted member make it our duty to thus ex- 
press our high regard for him as aco-worker 
with us in the cause of pomology, and our 
appreciation of his merit as a man and citi- 


zen. 

Resolved, That we proffer to his bereaved 
wife and family our kindliest sympathy, re- 
gretting that this means is wholly inade- 


either toward them or for him they mourn. 
Resolved, That these resolutions be en- 
ssed upon our records and a copy there- 


gro 
of be supplied by our Secretary to those to 
whom we offer condolence. 


A. C. GLIDDEN. j L 

E. C. REID. >» Comuittee. 

R. MORRILL. } 
RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS. 


The committee on resolutions beg leave to 


report as follows: 


The officers and members of the West 
Michigan Fruit-Growers’ Society in conven- 


tion assembled would tender their sincere 


thanks tothe South Haven and Casco Pomo- 
logical Society for their invitation and 
cordial reception of this Society in the vil- 
lage of South Haven; to the citizens of South 
Haven and vicinity for their generous hos- 
pitality in entertaining this Society’s guests 
from abroad; to Miss Cora Monral for the 
vocal music, and Miss Hill as organist; to the 
parties who furnished the fruit and flowers 
for decoration; to the parties furnishing 
specimen limbs of the various kinds of fruit; 
and especially to Prof. Bailey, of Cornell 
University, for his charming talk on his 
European travels. Again the thanks to all 
the contributors to our pleasure and profit 
are tendered. 

H. DALE ADAMS. 

1. #. TAYLOR. 

H. J. KINGSLEY, 
Capt. Geo. Huskinson, on behalf of the 
citizens of Allegan, invited the Society to 
hold its annual meeting in December next 
at Allegan. G. H. LaFleur said he wished 
to second the invitation given by Mr. Husk- 
inson and hoped that the Society would ac- 
cept the invitation to hold the next an- 
nual meeting at Allegan. The Society by 
vote accepted the invitation. J. W. Hum- 
phrey, chairman of the committee on enter- 
tainment, who had not for a moment neg- 
lected to look after the wants of those 
present, announced that dinner was in wait- 
ing, and after adjournment all repaired to 
Monroe Hall and partook of an excellent 
dinner. 


f Committee. 





balance of trade seems to be im the peddier’s | 


G. H, LAFLEUR, Sec. 


J. N. Stearns—I cut back peach trees toa 


The Melon Disease. 


The fungus disease, about the true char- 
acter of which so little is yet known, and 
which attacks cucumbers, melons, and 
Squashes, has become so common and de- 
structive all over the whole extent of the 
country, that the cultivation of vine fruits in 
mauy places is almost entirely abandoned. 
The attack appears to come suddenly and 
unexpectedly, The thrifty growing plant all 
at once begins to wilt, straightens up again 
at night or during the cloudy weather, but 
within a few days dies down and burns up. 
This generally happens on hot days, show- 
ing that the fangus in its needs and mode 
of propagation resembles the black-rot fun- 
gus of the grape—a resemblance giving us 
the clue to the means of fighting it. 

The disease has often been confounded 
with the work of a squash borer or other in- 
sects. The most superficial examination of 
the root could hardly fail to reveal the cause 
when the borer is destroying the plant, and 
the evil consequences in that case may often 
be averted by covering the first joints of the 
ranning vines with seil in order to induce 
them to strike root there, and make the 
plant independent of the original root. The 
fungus attacks the leaves first, and kills the 
part above ground, while leaving the root in- 
tact. 

Someone now comes with an infallible 

remedy; covering the vines with elderberry 
leaves or twigs. The elderberry as such 
would not harm a flea. And yet it is not at 
all unlikely that the discoverer of this new 
preventive measure has been entirely suc- 
cessful in saving his plants, not especially 
by anything characteristic to the elderberry 
but by the mechanical protection of provid- 
ing a cover. It will be remembered that 
grape vines growing under a coping are ex- 
empt from rot attacks, and that even the 
slightest covering or protection above great- 
ly prevents all danger, or at least lessens the 
amount of injury. Weare quite sure that 
the melon disease presents an analogous 
case, for we have never learned of a single 
case of vines under glass having been at- 
tacked by the fungus. Any covering, no 
doubt, will prove a preventive, elderberry 
leaves as well as other leaves, or boards, 
cloth, ete. 
Our own experience with remedies and 
preventives has given us results upon which 
definite ani final conclusions might be 
based. It has seemed to us, however, that 
the free application of copperas or saltpetre 
water to the soil around the plants has 
lessened the attacks, without giving us en- 
tire exemption. We have found, also, that 
sulphate of copper in any form is not a rem- 
edy, but if effectual, must be used as a pre- 
ventive, in same way as itis used for mil- 
dew and rot of grapes. The specialist of the 
Department of Agriculture, who during the 
past season has visited the localities along 
the Atlantic coast, where the disease seems 
to be most epidemic, we believe, has come 
to similar conclusions. We hope that our 
readers living where the disease is a common 
annual occurrence, will give the copper rem- 
edies, especially the Bordeaux mixture, a 
thorough trial, and report resulis. But this 
is a preventive only, and should be applied 
before the vines are attacked.— Popular 
Gardening. 





Girdled Grape Vines. 


Mr. E. Williams, of Mentclair, N. J., 
says, in Popular Gardening: 

You ask me for what purpose, if any, can 
ringing or girdling of grape vines be recom- 
mended? Answer: for the gratifying of 
one’s curiosity and vanity, and perpetrating 


we would always inspect stock | Harry J. ana Frank R. Linderman have been | a fraud. When and how should it be done? 
taken from our midst; and, 


Answer: After the fruit has arrived at the 
standstill during the formation of seed. It 
is done by removing a section of bark from 
the bearing or fruiting came, for one-half to 
one inch in length pelow the clusters to be 
affected, 7. ¢., between them and the trunk 
of the vine. If the section removed is less 
than one-half an inch, mew bark will some- 
times bridge over the chasm, and thus de- 
feat the object in view. A wire or stout 
cord wound tightly around the cane will 
sometimes have the same effect. I have seen 
canes bent over a wire till the weight of the 
cane and fruit beyond had gradually 
broken the tissues of the wood and 


the dispensation of Providence which remov- | compressed them so tightly as to entire- 
ed from earth our esteemed fellow-member, 
Harvey Campball Sherwood, we, the West 
Michigan Fruit-Growers’ Society, do 


ly obstruct the flow of sap, which answers the 
same purpose as girdling. The erfect is ob- 
vious. The sap ascends as usual but its re- 
turn fiow is stopped at the girdled point. 
Here it accumulates, backs up, and finds its 
way to clusters in the immediate vicinity. 
As a consequence they get and have to pro- 
vide for a larger share than they otherwise 
would. 

Owing to this excess of sap the fruit be- 


quate to express the degree of our feelings | comes greatly enlarged; it is forced to color 


and ripen earlier, but its quality is much im- 
paired. The flavor is deficient and the juice 
thin and watery. While in New York two 
years ago a commission merchant called my 
attention to some remarkably fine Delaware 
grapes. They were certainly fine in appear- 
ance but the merchant added: ‘‘ They are 
good for nothing; they have no flayor.”’” As 
it was early in the season for Delawares to 
ripen normally in the region from whence 
they came, I suggested that probably the 
vines had been girdled in order to get them 
in early. This was afterward verified. I 
explained to him the effects of the process 
and the object sought, which he denounced 
more emphatically than politely, and which 
the grower, could he have heard them, would 
have been at no loss to understand. I wish 
he could have witnessed the chagrin and 
mortification of the merchant when a cus- 
tomer, after tasting a sample of the supe 
looking fruit, spit it out, turned on his heel 
and walked away in disgust. No reputable 
merchant desires to handle such fruit, or to 
deceive his customers with it, and no honest 
fruit grower will practice such fraud, 1am 
sorry to admit, however, that this dishonest 
practice prevails to a large extent among 
grape-growers, and quantities of their pro- 
ducts find their way to the New York mar- 
kets to compete for the early market, with 
the unripe fruit from other sections, disap- 
pointing the purchasers, depressing the 
mprices, and destroying public confidence, 
‘and demand for the fully matured and well 
product of more honest growers. A few in- 
quiries by the city boards of health of such 
consignments would have a salutary and 
beneficial effact and teach the shippers a les- 
son they would remember. 

The after effect on the vine is not detri- 
mental, as those who practice the fraud gen- 
erally know enough to remove the wood 





operated upon, and retain enough in its 
natural condition for future fruitfulness. 

Should fruit thus grown be placed on ex- 
hibit in competion with other grapes? Must 
emphatically no! It is sometimes attempt- 
ed, but judges who know their business pass 
it over with contempt. Some horticultural 
societies forbid such exhibits in their rules 
and regulations, and all should. Such fruit 
is superior in size and beauty and very at: 
tractive to the eye, and if appearance only 
were the deciding point it would win, but 
such deceptive frauds should not be allowed 
to compete with honestly and naturally 
grown fruit. Patting a premium on dis- 
honesty tends to impede and discourage hon- 
est and fair competition, 





Changing the Bearing Year, 


In my travels about the State I came 
across a book about agriculture and fruit 
culture, published nearly a hundred years 
ago, which contained a full discussion of 
the question of changing the bearing year 
of fruit trees by various processes, They 
had the habit then of bearing alternate 
years, and some of them have kept it up 
ever since. Some few years ago a hail- 
storm came across my farm and very 
seriously damaged my crop of fruit and 
my crops generally during the midsummer, 
so that my apples were of no value that 
year and very smallin quantity. The re- 
sult was that the bearing year of my trees 
was changed. The disposition of my 
orchard and most of the orchards about me 
had been to bear excessive crops one year, 
and then have a year torest. That disposi- 
tion has been very much modified by the 
interruption that was caused by the hail- 
storm to which I referred. Since then the 
fruit has generally been well distributed on 
the branches, at few times has the quality 
of fruit been injured by an excessive at- 
tempt at bearing, and almost every year I 
have had a fair amount of fruit; so that 
hail storm which temporarily did me so 
much harm has really been a blessing. I 
did not understand it at the time, but I 
have had my pay back more than once in 
the even distribution of the fruit crop.— 
Secretary Gold, of the Connecticut Board of 
Agriculture. 





The Influence of Sunlight on Trees, 


In the latest report of the head of the 
Forestry Department of the United States 
reference is made to the effect of light on 
the growth of various trees. It is well 
known, says Prof. Fernow, that light is ne- 
cessary for the development of chlorophyll, 
and, therefore, for the life of all green 
plants, and especially for that of trees. The 
heat alone which accompanies the light is 
not sufficient, although the relative influ- 
ence of the light and the heat on the growth 
is still an open question, as well as the rela- 
tive requirements in light of different spe- 
cies of trees. In the case of forest weeds, 
which in forestry serve as an indication of 
the amount of shade which the trees exert, 
and with that their capacity of impeding 
evaporation, some require full sunlight for 
their development, cthers are averse toa 
high degree of light. To this must be due 
the change in the plants of a district 
when its forests are removed. Then 
the amount of light or shade needed is 
modified by site. Where the sunlight is 
strong, in higher altitudes, drier climates, or 
where the growing season is longer, or there 
are more sunny days, some species will en- 
dure more shade. The flora of high alti- 
tudes in general requires light. Trees 
always develop best, in other words make 
most wood, in the full enjoyment of light, 
but their capacity of development under 
shade varies greatly. The yew will thrive 
in the densest shade, while a few years 
overtopping kills the the larch; the beech 
will grow with considerable energy under 
partial shade, where the oak would only 
just keep alive and the birch would die. 
When planted in moist places all species 
are less sensitive to the withdrawal of light. 
In the open—maples, elms, sycamores, and 
others grow well an@é make good shade 
trees, in a dense forest they thin out and 
have but scanty foliage. Conifers, such as 
spruces and firs, which preserve the foliage 
of several years, have perhaps the greatest 
capacity of growing under shade, and pre- 
serving their foliage in spite of the with- 
drawal of light. In America sufficient data 
to group the forest trees according to the 
amount of light required by them have not 
yet been collected, but rules based on ex- 
perience have long been formed in Germany, 
where the behavior of trees under different 
conditions of light has been carefully 
studied. It has been found for instance, 
that on the same branch those leaves which 
are developed under the full influence of sun- 
light are not only larger and often tougher in 
texture, and thicker, but that they have a 
larger number of stomata or breathing 
pores than those less exposed to light. The 
whole subject is one of the utmost import- 
ance in forestry, and observations and ex- 
periments are to be carried out in regard to 
it in the United States, 





Horticultural Items. 
— ae 4 
IN spraying trees with Paris green or Lon- 
don purple in solution, the finer the spray 
from the nozzle the less danger of harm to the 


foliage. 


ORANGES from Mexico promise to compete 
with the Florida product. Kansas City re- 
ceived fifteen carloads of Mexican oranges 


this season. 
me 


Tum total production of wine in the word in 
1888, was 3,010,761,152 gallons. Germany is 
excluded from this repert, no returns having 


been received. 
ountiijen 


Ir costs $1.25 per ewt. to send fresh fruit by 
freight from California to Chicago, and ex- 
actly double that sum by car attached to 
passenger train. 

Cnoprep straw is an excellent mulch for 
strawberries, &c., and the choppivg obviates 
the difficulty usually experienced in plowing 
under a mulch of long straw. 


THe Jones Fruit Grader, as pictured by ® 
western exchange, seems to be a sort of a 
‘pigs in the clover” puzzle; but ia salto do 
very efficient and rapid service in the orchard. 


ANOTHER CHESTNUT.—It ig -@ matter of 
surprise to the R. NV. Y. that: so littie is said, 





go little known, of the beauty of the Double 


Yorker, 

Tne California Fruit-Grower estimates the 
raisin output of that State for 1889 at 1,500,000 
boxes. About 10,000 acres were planted to 
raisin varieties of grapes in the planting sea- 
son of 1888 and ’89;{the crop from this acreage 
will not come on the market until 1894, 

THe Allegan Gazette saya H. Hutchins, of 
Gaines, last fall purchased thirty thousand 
peach baskets in which to market this year’s 
crop of peaches, It was a case of ‘‘ counting 
chickens before they hatched,”’ for Mr. Hutch- 
ins has no peaches this year, although some 
years he has sold $10,000 worth. 

Mr. Prerce, who told the Grand River 
Valley Horticultural Society that the Paris 
green which his neighbors used on their 
orchard trees had killed a great quantity of 
his bees, reports that after a day or two many 
of the apparently dead bees revived. Still, his 
loss was considerable. 


THE imported Australian lady-bird (Vedolia 
Cardinalis) ig reported as doing remarkable 
work in Los Angeles County, California, in 
destroying the scale bug and its eggs. Grow- 
ers look forward to the extermination of the 
pest. It is to be hoped that when the scale 
insects are destroyed the lady-birds will not 
develop any mischievous inclinations such as 
have characterized the English sparrow. 

AN Illinois horticulturist banks up his 
raspberry plants with earth, in the blossoming 
season, saying to do so not only sustains the 
plants in an upright position, but also obvi- 
ates im a measure the effects of the drouth. 
He takes the earth from the middle of the 
rows, and applies it solidly about four inches 
deep among the canes. The best fertilizer 
for the raspberry, he says, is clean cultiva- 
tion on good soll. A plantation of red rasp- 
berries will outlast one of blackcaps and 
prove more profitable during a series of 
years. 








io 
Apiarian. 


Som beekeepers report more trouble with 
the care of their bees in the spring than 
through the winter. It is an art to manage 
80 as to have plenty of bees when the honey 
flow is most profuse. 











SPRING dwindling, according to Allen 
Pringle, is merely the more or less rapid 
death of worker bees in the spring until 
there are not enough left to keep the hive. 
He thinks itis not a disease, but usually a 
purely natural exit of worn-out bees by 
death. 





THE Apis Dorsata, or great pee of Java, 
suspends its combs from the under side of 
branches of trees, where they look like hugh 
wens. The natives climb the lofty trees by 
the means of bamboo ladders, and feast on 
the honey and young bees, which they es- 
teem a great delicacy. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the American Bee 
Journal, who writes from Barry, Lll., says a 
neighbor sprayed his 100 acres of apple or- 
chard in full bloom, with Paris green, and 
the result is ten or twelve beekeepers have 
been ruined so far as a spring crop of honey 
is concerned, by the effects of the poisonea 
bloom upon the bees. 





O. L. HERSHISER Says there is no objec- 
tion to feeding maple sugar to bees. He 
does not say it is the best food, but is confi- 
dent it is good. He feeds it in this way: 
Take a thin cake of the desired amount of 
sugar, raise the cloth covering the bees, and 
place the cake over the cluster. Itis but a 
moment’s work, and practically no heat is 
lost. The bees will store it slowly, and thus 
stimulate the queen to lay. Enough may be 
given at one time to last the seasen during 
which it is desired to feed. 





Mrs. HARRISON objects to stimulative 
feeding in early spring, saying: ‘‘ Local- 
ities may differ in this respect, as in many 
other things, but I am convinced, by repeat- 
ed trials, that it is a decided injury here. lt 
excites bees to activity, and they will fly 
out in inclement weather, in search of water 
and mineral salts, and perish, and their 
death prove a serious loss to the colony, at a 
time when their services were most needed. 
More young bees may be reared, but ata 
time when their services are not worth so 
much to the commonwealth as the old ones 
are,’’ 


> 


Bess fill themselves with honey before 
they begin toswarm. A bee journal says: 
‘* This is one of the wise provisions of na- 
ture. It gives them a start in their new 
home, and sustains them until they can get 
‘‘organized’’ and at work once more. But 
this is not all; the main secret of why bees 
van be 80 easily manipulated when swarm- 
ing lies right here. This is why we can 
shake them into baskets, and pour them out 
in front of the hive without their raising a 
disturbance in our ‘har! In other words, a 
‘full stomach” has the same effect on a bee 
that it does on. a. man—it makes ’em good 
natared!’’ 





G. M. DooraPrLE has made some observa- 
tions which go to show 4hat the idea a bee 
dies after losing its sting, is a fallacy. Mr. 
Doolittle says, after giving an account of 
what he has noticed: That it was not the 
design of nature for the bee to always lose 
its sting when defending its hive, is mani- 
fest where bees repel robbers to the extent 
of hundreds and thousands of slaughtered 
ones, when in such eases not one bee in one 
thousand loses its sting, but keeps it so that 
it can slauzhter bee after bee till the attack- 
iag party is repelled, or they lose their lives 
in the combat. At times r do lose their 
stings in other bees, but mi n, 
a 


bd 











Nothing Succeeds Like 
Success. 

I -have been successful 
in. the production of Comb 
Honey for the past ten 
years, and my little pam- 
phiet “How I D my 
Comb Honey,” briefly ex- 
plainsthe method I pursue. 

y mail, 5 cts. per copy; 
per 100, $3.00. My illus- 
trated price list of General 

Supplies, Bees and Queens, 
free. Address 


fe-ly GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


BEE=-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Japanese Buckwheat, Alsike 
Clover Seed, etc, 


ice List. 
Free Price Lis M. H, HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich, 


Reference—Editors Miowi¢aN Farmer, 








White-flowering horse-chestnut.—Rural New 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 




















EAT ENG , 
CREF EAICINE S > 


For Weak Stomach—Impaired Digestion—Disordered Liver, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTs. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England, 
B. fF. ALLEN & CO., Sole Agents 
FOR UNITED STATES, 365 & 367 CANAL ST., NEW YORK, 
Who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail Beecham’s 
Pills on receipt of price—dut inquire first, (Please mention this paper.) 

States and Foreivn Patents. Pamphlet, with CONDENSED 


ewing Machines! 


— AT — 


NE-THIRD PRICE !! 


Late NEW AND 
GRBATLY IMPROVED 


lcH"ARM SINGER 


The Finest and Best Made Machine of the Singer Pattern in the market. 





PARKER & BURTON, 


2 RO a A Oe. 
35 & 36 BUHL BLOCK, DETROIT. 


Attorneys and Counsellors at Law and Solicitors of United 





POI A ented 


p> 


= at 


HIGH-ARM IMPROVED SINGER. 


With each of these machi.ses we furnish one Rutter, one Tucker, one set Hemmers, 
one Foot Hemmer, one Screw Driver, one Wrench, one Oil Can and Qil, one Gauge, oné 
Gauge Thumb-Screw, one extra Throat-Plate, one extra Check-Spring, one paper Needles, 
six Bobbins, and one Instruction Book. These articlesare all included in the price named 


- — in mind that these machines are thoroughly made and of first-class workmane 
ship, an 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED for FIVE YEARS. 


These machines furnished to subscribers of the FARMER for 


$618.00 | 


Which includes also a year’s subscription to the paper. There never was a high-arms 
machine sold before for less than three times this price. 


THE LOW-ARM MACHINE — 


OF THE IMPROVED SINCER PATTERN. 


feat Ans 


KNOWN AS 
The Michigan Farmer 
« AVDWIB ,, BY} OF UOIAIAOS 
“ANS S,1428% BUG SEpPNjIU] YSIYUM 
00'9TS 9} CANNGTA TOlUd 


Over 1,500 in Use in this State | 


The above represents the Machine which we sell at $16 and throw in a Year’s Sub- 

soription to the Farmer. It is very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guaran- 

teed to give satisfaction. We are contracting for large quantities and furnishing them to 

our customers at about cost. Agents’ and dealers’ profits can be saved and one of the 

ee obtained by ordering from us. A full set of attachments incladed with 
ne. 


These Machines Guaranteed for Five Years! 


Purchaser pays freight, which runs from 65c. to 90c. on each machine, according to 
location of purchaser. 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Samples of these machines can bo seen at this office. Address orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 








DETROIT Mice 





THR MIGHIGAN FARMBR. 


June 22, 1889. 























MICHIGAN FARM 


—AND— 


STATE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 


—-SUCCESSORS TO— 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers, 
Nos. 40 and 42 West Larned St., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
—»— 


BASTERN OFFICE: 21 Park Row, New York. 
P. B. BROMFIELD, M’gr. 


> 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing the address of the 
FARMER changed must give us the name ofthe 
Postoffice to which the paper is now being sent 
as well as the one they wish to have it sent to. 
In writing for a change of address all that is 
necessary to say is: Change the address on 
MICHIGAN FARMER from Postofiice to 
Postofiice. Sign your name in full. 
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WHEAYT. 


+h 


The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week amounted to 28,804 bu., against 
$4,568 bu. the previous week, and 25,259 
bu. for corresponding week in 1888. 
ments for the week were 29,056 bu., agains 
50,300 bu. week, and 
bu. the correspoudisg week last year. ‘The 
stocks « wheat yw held in this ci 
amount bu., against 
bu. last we 


Ship- 


tha previous $8,291 


a — 
05,594 


=o } ~+ +} 


nd 255,8 DU. at the corres 


ponding date in 1888. The visible supply 
of this grain on June 15 was 17,631,294 bu. 
against 1S, $92, 1S1 bu. the previous week, and 
25,240,809 bu. for the corresponding week in 
1888. This shows a decrease the 
amount reported the previous week of 1,260,- 
000 bushels. As compared with a year ago 
the visible supply shows a decrease of 7,- 
609,515 bu. 

The market changes with every change 1D 
the weather. kKeports of heavy rains in the 
Southern States where the harvest is in pro- 
gress, start prices up, and contrary repor's 
send them down sgain. Upon the whole 
the market is rather firmer, the less promis- 
ing outlook for the new crop in the winter 
wheat States, with reports of poor prospects 
in Russia and Austro-Hungary, giving a 
stronger undertone, and it recovers a loss 
more quick’y. It is a bad market to fool 
with at present, as it is very nervous and 
cannot be relied upon fora moment. At the 


from 


close prices for No. i white are the same as ! 


a@ week ago, while red wheats are higher. 
Spof wheat was higher at St.; Louis yester- 
day, as also at New York, but was lower in 
Chicago than the previous day. The near fu- 
tures are slightly higher than a week ago, 
while late futures have not improved. 

The following tavleexhibits the aaily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat in this market from 
June ist to June 21st inclusive: 


No, 2 


.. | previous week, and 950 bu. for same week 


Bec ee 7% 5 

In futares June is the only deal which 
shows any improvement, all others show a 
slight decline. If there was a little squeeze 
in June it would not be a surprise. 

The foliowing is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures eact 
day during the past week: 
June. 
86 
86 


8544 


July. 
Saturagy....... ly 
Monday ......-.... 
ON SS Se 
Wednesday ..... 
Thursday... . bis 86% 
DURE. c.250.0--. BOY 

If this weather does not produce smut in 
the wheat then we shall bs much surprised. 

The wheat pest alluded toin a dispatch 
from Indiana referred to in another colamn, 
is also reported in the southwestern part of 
this State. 

Here is the opinion of the Toledo Market 
Report, and it seems to be sound: 

** We have faithfully read all the informa- 
tion we couJd obtain respecting the north- 
western wheat crop, and are tolerably 
well convinced that the present prospect 
does not indicate an average yield. Of 
course some sections are better than others, 
but taking into account the sowing of frost- 
ed wheat, with a freeze after it was up, and 
subsequent dry and backward weather, it re- 
quires good iaith to believe in a bumper 
yield, in bushels or in quality. Again, some 
allowance is due to local desire to claim for 
the crop all it will stand. As for winter 
wheat, without wishing in any sense to be 
an glarmist, we think the weather in the 
west for a week has been about as bad as it 
can be. We have at last a summer temper- 
ature with frequent showers, the result of 
which always was, and always will be rust 
and shrunken wheat. It may clear upina 
day, or ina month. No one knows when.” 

The Cincinnati Price Current, inits mar- 
ket review says: ‘‘ The continuance of rains 
in the Ohio Valley and other districts has 
reached a point threatening material injury 
in many localities to winter wheat crop.’’ 

Crop estimates are all below the 500,000,- 
000 bushels given out a month ago. The 
nearest estimate, in our opinion, is a crop of 
475,000,000 bu. 

Crop advices are favorable from France, 
England and Western Europe generally, bu 
there is less satisfaction in Germany and 
Austro-Hungary, where drought and violent 
sterms have worked damage. Roumanian 
advices are satisfactory but the complaints are 
stronger from Russia, where after the winter 
grain suftered from frost the spring grain 
has been seriously affected by protracted 
drouth. Accordingly the markets of Ger- 
many, Austro-Hungary and Russia have 


firm. 
The following tableQshows the quantity 


of wheat ‘in sight’? at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passage 
to Great Britain and the Continent of Eu- 
Tope: 

Visible supply 


On 
On Passage for Continent of Europe.. 


Bushels. 
20,205,816 
12,576,000 

2,936,000 
35,717,816 


37,260,385 


Total bushels June 1, 1889.... 
Total previous week ........... ' 
Total two weeks ago..... seceesneereds 38,318,701 
Total June 1, 1888........ 50, 982, 22 


The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending June 8 were 
1,042,240 bu. less than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing May 25 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 1,195,440 bu. over the con- 
sumption. The receipts show an increase 
for those eight weeks of 5,918,828 bu. as 
compared with the corresponding eight 
weeks in 1588. ; 
Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending June §, 1889, as per special 
cable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 260,000 bu., of which 160,000 
bu. were for the United Kingdom and 
100,000 for the Continent. The shipments 
for the previous week, as cabled, amounted 
to 460,000 bushels, of which 220,000 went 
to the United Kingdom, and 440,000 to the 
Continent. Thesbipments from that coun- 
try from April 1, the beginning of the crop 
year, to June 8, aggregate 5,400,000 bu., 
of which 3,020,000 bu. went to the United 
Kingdom, and 2,580,000 bu. to the Conti- 
nent. For the corresponding period in 1888 
the shipments were 9,500,000 bu. The 
wheat on passage from India May 21 was 
estimated at 2,584,000 bu. One year ago 
the quantity was 4,792,000 bu. 
The Liverpool market on Friday was 
quoted firm, with values higher. Quotations 
for Ameriean wheat were as follows: No. 2 
winter, 6s. 51gd.@6s. 6d. per cental ; No. 2 
spring, 73. O4¢d.@7s. 11¢d.; California No. 
1, 63. 94d. @6s. 1034. 
7-_——_—_- <1 8 
CORN AND OATS. 
CORN. 
The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 7,067 bu., against 9,280 


Ib. for full creams, at which there isa fair 
inquiry. The demand for old cheese seems 
to be growing in this market, which is a 
good sign, as it shows a better appreciation 
of what cheese should be before it is ready 
for consumption. The New York market is 
higher on the fine grades than a week ago, 
but the tone yesterday was rather weak, 
owing to less favorable reports from ship- 
pers, the recent advance at Liverpool caus- 
ing a dull market. It is therefore difficult to 
get outside rates for anything but the choicest 
stock, which was wanted for local consump- 
tion. ‘The cold weather has been favorable 
to the market. 

(Quotations in that market yesterday were 
a3 follows: 


State factory, full cream fancy........ 
State factory, full cream, choice 
State factory, full cream good 

State factory, full cream, common 
State factory, light skims, prime 
State factory, skims good............. 
State factory, skims, medium 

State factory, full ski 


= 


AIDA 


ESS ak 
SHSsesses® 
« 


York 
since May 1 (the beginning of the trade 
year) compare as follows: 

- 9 

abs. 

For week ending June 17 .. 

Same week 1888 ............... tees 
ee ER | Peery ree | 
Same time last year............ acces 9599, 962 
At Montreal cheese is held at 9}¢¢c, with 
some sales at 9%¢c. Tne country markets 
were all quoted as high as Montreal, and 
factorymen very firm. 

At Ingersoll, Ont., on Tuesday, 5,000 
boxes were offered, but only 500 sold; price 
ranged from 9'¢@10c, and the factorymen 
withdrew their stock rather than sell at those 
prices. 

At Liverpool yesterday the market was 
reported easy, but not quotably lower, on in- 
creased receipts and a falling off in the de- 
mands. Quotations were as follows for 
American: Finest colored, new, 478. per 
cwt.; finest white, new, 473. 6d. per cwt.; 
an advance of 6d. on colored and 1s. on 


white. 
Se @ Pe 


WOOL. 
The wool market is working all right. 
‘There is a steady advance in values all along 





bu. the previous week, and 12,790 bu. for the 
corresponding weekin 1888. Shipments for 
the week were 24,834, against 
the previous week, and 6,979 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1888. The 
supply of corn in the country on June 15th 
amounted to 11,217,000 bu., against 12,020,- 
237 bu. the previous week, and 12,448,543 bu. 
atthe same datein 1888. ‘The visible sup- 
ply shows a decrease during the week indi- 
cated of 613,000 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 39,564 bu. against 
40,645 bu. Iast week, and 37,000 bu. at the 
corresponding date in 1888. There is roth- 
ing new to no‘e in corn. Values are about 
the same asa week ago, and firm, but the 
demand is light. No. 2 is quoted at 34}¢e 
per bu., No. 3 at 33c, and No. 2 white and 
yellow both at 36c. Nothing doing in 
futures. The prospects for even a fair 
crop in this State are not brilliant; but a 
favorable fall may finish itup. At Chicago 
corn is quoted easy at a slight advance since 
a week ago. Spot No. 2 is quoted there at 
344¢¢, July futures at 343¢c, August at 
“35 ye, and Saptember at 355¢c per ba. 

i The Liverpool marge. yesterday was 
quoted firm with fair demand. New mixed 
western, 3s. 9d. per cental, 


none 


visible 


In futures 
June sold at 33. 9d4., July at 3s, 94. and 
August at 33. 91¢d. 
OATS. 

The receipts at this point tor the week 
were 26,845 bu., against 39,965 bu. the 
previous week, and 21,845 bu. for the corres- 
ponding week last year. The shipments for 
the week were 1,909 bu., against 1,288 bu. the 


in i888. ‘The visible supply of this grain 
on Jane i5th was 5,514,000 bu., against 
6,333,310 bu. the previous week and 5,767,- 
000 at the corresponding date in 1888. The 
visible supply shows a decrease of 820,000 
bu. for the week indicated. Stocks heid in 
store here amount to 11,935 bu., against 
21,308 bu. the previous week, and 
the corresponding week in 1888. Oats are 
higher than a week ago, and the market 
No. 2 white are selling at 
mixed at 274c, and No. 2 
mixed at 25i¢c per bu. There has also 
been a slight advance at Chicago. No. 2 
mixed spot are quoted at 2224c per bu., 
July delivery at 223{c, and August delivery 
at 22%e, closing steady. The New York 
market is stronger and fairly active, with 
futures higher and spot unchanged. Quota- 
tions yesterday were as follows: No, 2 
white, 34c; mixed western, 27@30c; white 
western, 33@39c. In fatures No. 2 mixed 
for July closed at 28%c, August at 283c, 
and September at 283¢c per bu. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


———— 


BULTER. 


The market appears to have lost all 
strength, and values are lower than for years. 
There is little demand except for the fine 
grades, and such sell at 11@12c; with a cent 
more in some cases for extra fine packages 
of dairy. Creamery is quiet at 14@17c, with 
demand good enough to keep prices steady. 
Western markets are like our own, and the 
only relief seems tu be in: shutting off ship- 
ments foratime. The New York marketis 
in about the same position as a week ago, it 
being held up by large purchases by specula- 
tors to place in cold storage. Fancy West- 
ern creamery is held steadily, and there is a 
fair demand for other grades of good table 
stock, but at a low price. 
Quotations in that 


were as follows: 
EASTERN STOCK. 


22 ROX 
33,592 


more active. 
291¢¢, light 





market yesterday 


fancy.....-- Jeb ces o8 
good... nts 
ood.....- 
WESTERN STOCK. 
estern Creamery, fancy 


Creamery, Elgin, fancy 
Western imitation creamery, 
to prime 


rdina: 

kins fresh, extra 
ND. god. k ate as.g 50s eoes ees 289 

Western factory, fresh tubs, extra 


tory, fresh tubs, firsts 


CHEESE, 


the line, as will be noted by our reports 
| from interior points, The rush has not yet 
begun, but it will probably start the coming 
| week. The top has not yet been reached, 
| We put down the stakes at 30c per Ib. for 
}good clean washed Merino fleeces at in- 
terior markets, and believe that price will 
be general before the first of vuly. Of 
course all wools will not sell at those figures, 
because all wools are not in good condition, 
but the average will be close to 30 cents, 
enough being sold above ihat figure to bring 
up the low priced lots. Good half-blocd 
| Shropsh're is selling quick at 30¢ per Ib., 
and full blood at 32@83e. For unwashed 
wool the market price ranges from 18 to 2le 
per lb., according to quality and condition. 

The position of growers is a strong one. 
The clip of the country is lighter than a year 
ego, and with the bars up against the im- 
portations of worsteds, ring waste, broken 
tops, efc., except at their full value, the de- 
mand for domestic wools of all kinds ig 
going to be better than for four years. So 
wool-growers need not be a hurry. There 
is lots of time yet to sell, for you will not 
have another clip for a year. 

At Boston values are on the up grade, 
slowly it is true, and with much groaning in 
spirit, but the market is getting there just 
the same. Here is what one paper says: 

“* Here the offerings of fine fleeces are very 
light, while the market is nearly one cent firm- 
er. Michigan wools are also firmer. Shearing 
has been hindered by the recent storms, and 
the wool is two weeks later than was expect- 
ed. The growers are asking very firm 
prices. It is doubtful if any really fine wool 
can be had in good sections for less than 
25c, with even as high as 29@30c suggested. 
There are only a few lots of Michigan wool 
here at this time—old wool—and they are 
advanced to 32@33c. Delaine wools are 
firmer and higher. Still there are very few 
offerings. The quotation is about 35¢ for 
Michigan, and 36cfor Ohio. Combing wools 
are really scarce, and the market is firmer.’ 

Ohio growers are asking 32@33c on their 
farms for fine washed fleeces, and getting it 
too, although Boston quotations are not 
above those figures. 

The Philadelphia correspondent of the 
Wool Reporter quotes XX and above Ohio 
at 55e; XX at 34c, and X at 324/@33e; 
Michigan and New York State X at 30@3iIce. 
Fine washed wools have been taken up in 
large amounts, at prices ranging from 21@ 
24c. Now it is not possible to get any good 
X Michigan wools up to grade at 30@31c in 
Philadelphia. New York generally sells a 
cent under Michigan, and the figures are 
probably intended for York State wools. 

New York is quoted active at unchanged 
prices. New wools have not yet been re- 
ceived in any quantity, so prices are for old 
picked over stock, and therefore misleading. 

At the English sales there has been an 
advance of 2c per Ib. on scoured fine fleeces, 
with a sharp demand. 

Quotations in the eastern markets 
as follows: 

Ohio and Pennsylvania XX and above 35 
Ohio X and above 33 
MONE, cdechlsvce scevdbee sead pnedeastans 32 
NS WEOs Do diac dwvinod oe Sues ee ebes Vous’ 36 
WENO Ks. oo os cadence cree ccpece cose se f 
Michigan (NO. 1....5 0005 ees oe we oe ee om 


D 
31 
35 
ORIO GEIAING.. 0... ccccceccccccstes eee 35 
Michigan delaine 34 

23 
24 
21 
23 





range 


Ohio fine unwashed 
Ohio nnmerchantable 
Michigan fine unwashed.............. 
Michigan unmerchantable 
No. 1 Ohio combing washed 
No. 1 Michigan comping washed 38 
Kentucky & Indiana % blood combing 31 
Kentucky & Indiana 4 blood combing 30 
Missouri & Illinois % blood combing.. 30 
Missouri & Illinois % blood combing... 28 
Texas fine, 12 mon ‘ 23 
do 6 to 8months 
Texas medium, 12months..... 
do to 8 months.... 
Texas fall fime......... 
4 NEAVY oss. eee eeeee 
Georgia......-cseccees- 
California Northern sprin 

do Middle Co 

soa 
urry 
do free fall,..... 
do defective fall 
Eastern Oregon, 
Eastern Oregon, 
Eastern Oregon, heavy.. 
Kansas fine 
do medium........ 
Wyoming and Utah fine 
t) do fine medium 

Montana fine choice.... 


% blood average 
Colorado fine............ 
fine medium.. 


Maine supers 
Eastern A supers.. 
Eastern B supers.. 
Western supers... 
Extra pulled 
California pulled. . 
Combing pulled 
Fine combing pulled 


WOOL IN THE INTERIOR. 


Oxford buyers pay 25@30c. 
Vicksburg rates are 25@30c. 





No change has taken place in values in 
this market, the range beipg from 8@9-2 per 





\ 





Quotations are 28c at Holly. 


The range at Ypsilanti is from 18@30c. 
Owosso Press quotes wool at 23 to 27e. 
At ofuir, the market opened at 25@27ec. 
Market slow at Adrian, with rates 26@30c. 
At Grand Ledge wool is quoted at 25@31e. 
Washed wool is worth 80c at Williamston. 


Wool opened at Battle Creek at 27@28@ 
30¢. 


Lively competition at Mt, Pleasant sent 
figures up to 29@380ec, with occasional sales 
at 31¢c. 


Wool at 
washed. 


Mason Democrat's quotations for wool are 
25@28e. 

A load of grade Shropshire wool was sold 
at 332¢¢ per pound, 


At Plainwell, the Independent quotes 25 
@30c as rates for wool. 


Twenty-five cents is all Greenville buyers 
will pay. Little offered. 


The average at Paw Pawis 29¢, though 
some clips reached 32\4¢c. 


A load of 50 fleeces of wool was bought at 
Lansing on the 19th for 33%e. 


South Lyon wool buyers are gathering in 
the clips in that vicinity at 25@28c. 


Prices are on the up grade at Decatur; 
from 25 to 30 and 32¢ has been paid. 


Ruling rates at Howell are 27@30c, witha 
livelier market. Thirty cents is paid for the 
good clips. 


The East Saginaw market does not seem 
toenthuse. Rates are 25 to 29c for washed, 
16 to 19¢ for unwashed. 


Receipts are stili light in the Jackson 
market, with prices at 24@27%c for washed 
and 16@20c for unwashed. 


The market is open at Portland, with 28 
to 30c paid for good washed. The farmers 
are not anxious to sell at these figures, 


At Jonesville, little wool has been mar- 
keted. Buyers will pay about 28c, and 
growers are holding for 30c. One lot got up 
to 29¢. 


Quotations at the Saginaws remain about 
the same. Fine washed is quoted at 23@25c; 
coarse washed at 25@27c; medium washed 
27@29¢. 

The Ann Arbor Conrier says wool buyers 
are scouring Washtenaw County for the 
large and fine clips. Yet the Courier gives 
no prices, even in its local market report. 


Wool is beginning to eome into Cold- 
water in gmail lois. Rates are 27@30c tor 
weshed and 15@20c for unwashed ; prices 
are higher ovcr the line in Indiana, 


Woo! is unusually active at Port Huron. 
Washed has ranged from 25 to 35c, the bulk 
of the sales being at 28 to 30c. About 30,000 
pounds have beem bought since our last re- 
port. 

Flint Globe: Prices ranged from 24 cents 
up to 3314 for washed wools. The low price 
mentioned was fora very isferior quality of 
wool poorly washed. The actual range was 
between 28 and 33!¢, much of it bringing 
about 30 cents. 


lonia Sentinel: The wool market opened 
this year five to six cents higher than last 
and continues the same rate of advance, 
prices now ranging from 15@20 sents for 
unwashed and 25@28 cents for washed. 
Some choice fleeces have brought 30c. 


Lapeer Democrat: The wool market is 
now fairly open with the prices about the 
same as last year. Washed, fine, 25@28c; 
coarse and medium, 28@30c; un washed, one- 
third off. What’s the matter with Lapeer? 
Have her buyers lost their grip? They will 
have to pay more than this. 


Grand Rapids Democrat: The local woo! 
market is strong and wookis in good demand 
at prices ranging from 24to28cents. Very 
little has come in.yet, for the reason that 
the rains have prevented shearing in most 
localities. « Réports.from buyers for dealers 
in this city are as yet very meager, in one 
instance a buyer reporting the purchase of 
1,500 pounds, where at this time last year he 
had purchased 75,000 pounds. In some 
parts of the state as high as 30 cents is being 
paid, but Grand Rapids dealers have 
instructed agents not to pay over 28c. The 
prospects are good for a great rush of wool 
to market as soor as the weather becomes 
favorable for snearing. The Democrat 
quoted 23@25c two weeks ago. 


Concord opened at 27¢ for 


VOLUME THIRTY-FOUR. 

Volume 34 of the American Shorthorn 
Herd-Book has just been issued, and through 
the courtesy of Secretary Pickrell, a copy 
has reached us. ‘The volume is a large one, 
and the compact style in which the pedigrees 
are arranged gives a larger number than any 
yet issued. The number in bulls begins at 
90092 and ends with 95817 —a total of 5,725, 
which, with over 10,000 females, gives about 
15,500 pedigrees. And these were received in 
eleven months of 1888, ‘These figures show 
how widely the Shorthorn is distributed, and 
the steady growth of the breed in numbers, 
This volume goes to members free, to other 
parties the price is.$2.75, and 32¢ postage. 
If sent by express and prepaid at the Secre- 
tary’s office, the cost of transmittal is 29¢. 
The fee for registering is $1 for each animal 
under six years old, over six years old $5 
each, money to accompany the pedigree. 
Volumes 1, 9, 10, 11 and 12 of the Ameri- 
can Herd-Book are out of print. All others 
can be had by addressing Secretary J. H. 
Pickrell, Montauk Block, Chicago, Ill., and 
forwarding amount charged for each, which 


is as follows: 
To Members. Po Others. 
A. H. B., VO]. 800+ sccercccore B $2 75 
op WOOL, BB. 00 veces 

A. H. B., vol. 32 
A. H. B., vol, 31 
A. H. B., vols. 25, 26, 27, 23, 

29 and 30 (each) 
A. H. B., vols. 2, 3, 4,.5, 6, 7, 

8, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 

21. 22, 28 and 24 (each).... 300 
E. H. B., Reprint of Bulls... 300 


Michigan is well represented in this vol- 
ume, both in numbers and the breeding of 
the cattle recorded. 








Mr. FRANKLIN WELLS, of Constantine, 
St. Joseph Co., has been appointed corres- 
ponding agent for Michigan of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Heretofore reports 
from this State have been made to the De- 
partment by county agents, now these 
agents will report to the State Agent, and he 
will send the results to the Depariment. A 
better selection than Mr. Wells could hardly 
have been made. He is an agriculturist and 
stock-breeder as well as a business man, an 
old resident of the State, a member of the 
State Board of Agriculture, and of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the State Agricultural 
Society. There was no mistake made in 
this appointment. 





Mr. L. 8S. BrigHAM, of Decatur, Mich., 
who conferred a boon upon farmers by in- 
venting a horse-shoe which enables horses 
to be worked on soft ground, reports a good 
demand for theseshoes. Healsosays: “I 
am having grand success as the result of 
your advertisement.’’ And he ought to have, 
for his invention just meets the wants of so 
many farmers in the State that to make its 
merits known to them is sure to be well 
rewarded, 








Some two or three years since | contribut- 
ed to the columns of the MicHiGAN FArM- 
KR an article under the foregoing head, 
and I would now repeat the warning with 
increased emphasis. My principal reason 
for doing this is what {£ consider the im- 
pending danger to our sheep industry from 
the persistent effort of a few breeders to 
get up a ‘‘boom’’ in the interest of the 
Shropshire sheep. Let me premise by 
stating that I have no quarrel with the 
Shropshire sheep. I fully endorse the as- 
sertion of Mr. Button ina recent issue of 
the FARMER, that ‘there is plenty of room 
for both the breeders of Shropshires and 
Merinos.’”’ ‘They are two distinct and very 
different breeds of sheep; and should each 
be bred separately, and bred with distinct 
reference to that purpose for which nature 
has designed them—the one for wool and 
the other for mutton. The warning which I 
desire to enforce in this article is directed 
against the mixing and mingling of the blood 
of the two races, so widely different in their 
nature. It is jast a3 necessary that the 
world be fed as clothed, and vice versa, and 
while the prime object of the breeders of the 


generally persisted in would in a very few 
years prove the destruction of the wool in- 
dustry of our State? Something has al- 
ready been done in that direction, and may 
we not attribute in part, to that fact the 
decrease of half a million of sheep in 
Michigan within the last five years? Can 
we afford to encourage this decrease in the 
numbers of our flocks? 

Every State east of the Mississippi is on 
the down grade in the number of its flocks, 
and our only hope of ever being able to pro- 
duce the wool we consume and render our 
country independent of the outside world, 
lies far away upon the great western plains 
and upon the foot-hills of our far off western 
mountains. Ohio alone of al! the States 
east of the Mississippi, produces wool 
enough to clothe its own people. It is a 
burning shame that Michigan does not do 
likewise; but there is a show of excuse in the 
fact that so large a share of our population 
is engaged in lumbering and mining oczu- 
pations. 

This article is not written to inviie econ- 
troversy, for I shall not allow myself to be 
drawn into contention on the sudject. It is 
an unfortunate trait in the human character 
to underrate the blessings we enjoy, and to 





Merino sheep should be to clothe the world, 
the prime object of the breeder of the Shrop- 
shire should be to feed the world, and in no 
case should the.e objects be lost sight of, 
Solong as these onjects are kept in view 
there will be no rivalry and should be no 
jealousy between the two classes of breed- 
ers. But knowing how natural and easy it 
is for feelings of rivalry to spring up in the 
human mind, I desire here to caution the 
Merino breeders against the folly of attempt- 
ing to rival the Shropshire as a mutton 
sheep; and I would with equal emphasis 
caution the Shropshire breeders against the 
hopeless attempt to rival the Merinos in the 
production of wool. 

[speak from a disinterested standpoint, 
as [ am in no sense a speculator in pedigrees 
or blood, and generally purchase my bucks 
from others, preferring to keep an average 
farmer’s flock, such as any farmer may keep 
without extra care or expense, and always 


the ‘docking ’’ line. 

Dismissing my Shropshire friends 
my best wishes for their snecass in the 
breeding of mutton sheep, | now desire to 
address myself pointedly to the Merino 
breeders of the State. You have in your 
hands an important trust, and upon you 
rests a deep responsibility. Great credit is 
due to the breeders of the American Merino 
sheep, and in no Statea of the American 
Union have their efforts been crowned with 
such eminent success asin Vermont, New 
York and Michigan. So far as | view the 
subject it would be invidious assumption 
for either of these three States to assume 
superiority over the others, for in all these 
States are to be found the very best sheep, 
not only of our own country but of the 
whole inhabited world. 


Then I say, don’t be guilty of envying the 
Shropshires for any peculiar merit that be- 
longs to them, or of contaminating the 
blood of the best race of sheep in the world 
by the introduction of foreign blood, with 
the futile hope of improving the American 
Merino. Think what an effort cf time 
and money and thought and care it has 
cost for more than forty years, to bring 
the average,weight of fleece from less than 
three pounds, to more than six, with a eor- 
responding improvement in quality. The 
last MICHIGAN FARMER now before me 
states in its **Crop Report,’’ that returns 
from 928 townships show that the number 
of sheep shorn in these townships in 188s 
was 1,682,260, producing 10,207,791 pounds 
of wool, and being an average of six pounds 
and six-hundredths to the fisece. But let 
us glance a little farther back. Bafore me 
lies a report of the Treasury Department 
for 1888, entitled ‘*Wool and the Manu- 
factures of Wool.” 1t isa most exhaustive 
work, containing over 300 pages. Ask your 
mamber of Congress to send it to you. 
From it we learn that in 1810 the sheep of 
the country were estimated at 10,000,000 
and their product in wool at 13,000,000 
pounds. In 1840 the number of sheep is 
given at 19,511,374, and the product in 
wool at 35,000,000 pounds, still being con- 
siderably short of two pounds per fleace. 
In 1850 the number of sheap had increased 
to 21,723,220, and the wool clip to 52,516,- 
959 pounds, still being considerably less 
than two and a half pounds per head, but 
double that of 40 years before. 


Now in Michigan we have (approximately) 
2,000,000 sheep and 12,000,000 pounds of 
wool, showing that in less than 40 years we 
have much more than doubled the weight of 
fleece. I present these Jandmarks to show 
what the disciples of Humphrey and Jarvis 
have done for the country by 40 years’ per- 
sistent effort in the pursuit of one steady 
course;and | desire here to emphasize the 
assertion that a departure from that straight- 
forward course for less than a quarter of 
that time would destroy the character of the 
best sheep that the world ever saw. It is 
a lofiy eminence that the Merino breeders 
of the country occupy to-day, nor is it 
strange that the breeders of other sheep 
should wish to share the honors with them. 
Itis no doubt amusing to the breeders of 
our registered Merino flocks, whose ewes’ 
fleeces range from 12 to 26 pounds, and 
bucks from 25 to 40, to read the discussion 
of the Shropshire fleece, where from six to 
15 pounds seems to be the extremos range, 
and this too upon a carcass that weighs a 
third more and eats athird more than does 
the average Merino. It should always be 
borne in mind that the chief cost of the 
production of wool is the food consumed by 
the sheep. Why then, in ths name of 
common sense and reason, should our 
Merino breeders wish to exchange their 
stock for one which consumes a third more 
food to produce a third less wool? 

But some have an idea that by crossing 
the two breeds together they cau combine 
the gond qualities of both. And right here 
lies the danger. It is no new ex periment. 
It has been tried time and again, and the 
result been found to be exactly opposite to 
what was expected. It was the good 
qualities that were bred out, and the faults 
that were bred in. But there is a plan 
which has its advocates among our sheep 
men, of raising a flock of cross-bred lambs 
to be sold to the butcher in tne fall; but 
were this plan generally adopted it would 
be seen at a glance that it involves the de- 
struction of the offspring of our flocks. Who 
¢in doubt for a moment that suc’ a plan 





keeping the weight of my fleeces just below { 
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overestimate those we do not possess, and 
it has ruined thousands. ‘’Tis distance 
lends enchantment to the view.’’? Lest the 
owners and breeders of the American 
Merino sheep in Michigan cherish an abid- 
ing confidence in the treasure they possess, 
and let them never conseut to any con- 
tamination of the blood of their flocks, with 
the fruitless expeciat mproving a 
reed which by common consent stands as 
champion of the world. 
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SHROPSHIRE FLEECES. 
5 HowE.., June 19, 1889. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
I have noticed with some 
FARMER, the question as to 
weight for a Shropshire deec 
while you are versed in what constitutes a 
Merino fleece you are a ff on Shrops. 
I have rep 13 and 14 lbs. 
from one year old Shrop ewe:, also two year 
olds, and have found what did not oeeur to 
me five years ago, that where individuals in 
a flock sheared 10, 12 and 15 Ibs. 
the average of the flock would be not jess 
thau eight and nearer nine or ten lb3. They 
ara like Merino flocks that have one 
sheep that will shear forty ibs. and then an- 
other that will shear four !bs., and the 40-lb. 
sheep does the talking for the flock. 

1 thought, as Mr. Batton did, that the 
person who had a flock whoge yearling ewes 
sheared under seven lds. rather than more 
ought to be known, and the FARMER cites 

fr. J. W. Naury, of Yosilanti. Now I 
would like to know who Mr. J. W. Naury 
is; his name does not appear on the Sbrop 
shire flock book, and if he has any very 
noted Shropsuires, let alone thoroughbred, 
I venture to say the Shrop breeders in Mich- 
igan ara not aware of the fact. It is my 
earnest conviction that the Shropshire flocks 
of Michigan (standard bred, 1 mean, and 
there are in the vicinity of 100 such flocks), 
will shear an average of over eight los. from 
all the one year ewes in those flocks, and I 
will venture to say that nine ont of ten of 
the Shrop breeders ia Michigan will bear 
me out in the assertion. 

Now couple this fact with the fact that 
Shrop fleeces will scour 65 to 75 per cent 
clean wool against 25 to 30 per cent from 
the fine wools; then sel! it at five cents per 
pound over the price of fine wool, which it 
commands in ihe markets, and where do 
they come in? In aboat this wise, where 
four or five years ago only two or three in 
Michigan dare hold up their hands in de- 
fence of the Shrop, now you see them by the 
handred championing the breed that rises 
against all obstacles. And we shail see 
more of them as they become plentiful 
enough so as to work into the channels of 
the meat trade as well as the wool trade. 
The mutton and wool trade in general wil! 
know better times than it has yet known. 

W. J. GARLOCK. 
— em 
Stock Notes. 
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Mr. J. C. SHARP, of Jackson, has sold to 
Henry Ladd, of Brooklyn, Mich., the 10 
months Shorthorn bull 24th Duke of Hill- 
side, red roan, sired by Sharon Duke of 
Bath 64449, dam Katie Bell by Treble 
Mazurka 35045, and tracing to imp. Hen- 
rietta, by Red Prince, (2489). The demand 
for bulls is rather slow, but seems to be im- 
proving. 

Mr. J. W. Hissarp, of Bennington, Shia- 
wassee Co., has purchased a Berkshire boar 
from the herd of J. G. Snell & Brother, of 
Edmonton, Ontario. He is named Combi- 
nation, sired by Imp. Rose Sovereign 1265, 
dam Imp. Countess of Cricksdale 19124. and 
was a first prize winner at the Royal Show 
in England, in 1886, He wil! head the Hib- 
bard herd hereafter. Mr. Hibbard is espec- 
ially pleased with his crop of pigsthis year— 
best ke ever had, he claims. And we sus- 
pect Jabe is already counting up the blue 
ribbons he wants this fall. He generally 
gots them, too. 


Mr. W. E. Boypen, of Springbrook 
Stock Farm, reports the sale to W. B. 
Collins, of Unadilla, Livingston Go., of four 
young Merino ewes, Nos. 135, 139, 177 and 
181 W. E. B. These ewes cut an average 
of 154 lbs. for their last fleeces. With Mr. 
Collins’ purchases of a year ago these will 
give him a nice foundation for a flock of 
well bred Merinos. 

Mr. Boyden has also sold to Mr. S. H. 
Ellinwood, Rose Center, Oakland Co., to 
head his herd, the Rose of Sharon bull 
Sharon Duke of Springbrook 4th, got by 
Lord Hilpa 63417, dam Duchess of Spring- 
brook, by Duke of Crow Farm 38332, thence 
tracipg through such sires as 2d Earl of 
Oxford 8073, 13th Duke of Airdrie 5535, 
Airdrie 2478, etc., to imp. Rose of Sharon 
by Belvedere (1706). This is a very fine 
young bull, straight top and bottom, and a 
Square blocky feliow such as friend Ellin- 
wood delights in. 


BvurFFALo BItux, the imported ram at the 
head of Mr. J. Corpett’s flock of Shropshires, 
is making a good record for himself bo’h in 
this and other Ssates. Mr. Corbett this 
season got 57 lambs from 30 ewes, all sired 
by Buffalo Bill, and many cf them weighed 
over 40 lbs. when 40 days old. Ina recent 
issue, the Kansas City Live Stock Indicator 





$$ 
said: ‘* We have before us eight samples of 
wool, four from J. Corbett, lonia, Michigan 
and four from C. Crane, Kanosh, Utah, 
The samples from Baffalo Bill, Mr. Corbett’ s 
famous Shropshire sire, the Lire Stock ladi. 
cator considers the perfection of a Staple of 
woo) for a Shrop ram.” Baffalo Bill has 
been a prize winner both in England ang 
this State, and isa very fine ram. He was 
three years old in March, 


——o 





Tue May report of the Bureau of | ise 
tics gives some interesting informatior 

garding the exports from the United State 
for the past year. For the eleven months 
of the fiscal which will 
30th, the exports of the five principal! 
articles in comparison with 
same months in 1888, were as follows 


year close June 


those 


1889. 
#111,000,000 
225,000,000 
90,000. 000 
14.000,000 
45,000,000 


Breadstuffs $11; : 


oo ae 

Provisions. ; 
Cattle and hogs. 
Petroleum....... 


Total..... $495,000,000 $17 
It is thus seen that for the eleven m 
exports under all classes except breads 
have been greater than last year. 
interesting to notice that the increa 
exports of about 
decrease in exports breadstuffs 
the increase in exports of provisions 
cluding cattle and hogs, is even greater 
It is worthy of notice als 


is double 


cotton 


in cotton. 
the decrease of exports in breadstuffs 
fined exclusively to wheat and wheat 
The exports of wheat 
eleven months aggregated less than $ 
000,000 in value, in con 
$103,000,000 last year: 
: in 


tnree 


41 -y5 
HOU! 


and 


yparison with abc 
of $24,000,600, fourths 
by increased exports of corn, barley, oats 
and rye. The increase in corn 
amounted to nearly $18,000,000, the qua: 
more than double tha 


exports 


tity exported being 
sent out during the corresponding elev: 
months’ period of last yéar; while expor'‘s 
of oats, oatmeal and rye were nearly double 
and of barley nearly three times those ot 
the eleven months of the fiscal year /8s+ 


Apart from wheat and flour, the com 
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June indicate that 
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From the Smalley Manufacturing Co 
Manitewor, Wis., comes a pamphlet 
silage, entitled ‘* Why it Pays.’’ Included 
in it is a complete report of the proceedings 
of the late silo and ensilage meeting at 
Cleveland, Ohio, at which some valuable 
contributions to the stock of general knowi- 
things was made by parties 


ol 


el- 
+ Cue 


edge about these 
who have tested them in a practical manner, 
There are alsc a number of valuable letters 
printed in the pamphlet from farmers in 
various States, detailing their methods and 
experiences. The Company are distributing 
this pampllet gratuitously, and farmers cau 
have a copy sent them by mail on applica 
tion. The Company’s address is given 
above. If you are interested in ensilage 
send and get one of these pamplilets. 
—-- -——-oe@-—--—  -- 

Ir is not FARMER 
space with long notices of itself, but 
lowing which comes froma wide awake con 
temporary, the Portland Odserver, entirely 
unsolicited, shows how the FARMER is re 
garded by those who kaow its marits: 

“Tt is seldom that we patf a paper of any 
kind or class. But in the case of the MiIcHI- 
GAN FARMER we feel like doing it; for we 
delieve in so doing we are doing the farm 
ers of this vicinity a favor by saying that 
every one of them should take such a paper 
—not in vlace of their local paper, Dut to 
keep track for themselvas of the markets 
and other things pertaining to the farm. We 
don’t know 4 paper that compares with it for 
the price. We will furnish it alone for $1.00; 
or will furnish the Observer and the FARM- 
er for $2.15—both old and new sudscrip- 
tions.”’ 


often the rkes 


the iol- 


Mr. J. W. Hipparp says he thinks ‘'O.d 
Genesee” shot at the wrong man when he 
said the owners of sheep who sheared early 
shoald be indicted for cruelty to animals. 
“If any man in Michigan is liable to prose- 
cution for such a crime,’’ says Mr. Hibbard, 
“it isthe man who has allowed his sheep to 
carry their fleeces until now, through the 
past three weeks of cold and wet. If that is 
not cruel [am no judge. 1 know that sheep 
which were sheared in April have gained ia 
flesh every day and have not suffered from 
the cold.’’ 


Tuose of our readers who are in want of 
celery plants should correspond with Mr. i. 
L. Stewart, of Tecumseh. He has all the 
finest varieties, is a very successful grower, 
and perfectly reliable. 


Orchard Lake, Michigan. 

This famous summer resort is now open 
to the public. The Orchard Lake Hotel bas 
been thoroughly renovated and refitted, and 
an addition of 60 rooms made to the house. 
The elegant grove adjoining the Lake and 
hotel has been put in good shape; the seats, 
tables, etc., have been replaced and large 
platform built for dancing. There is now 
no more charming or attractive spot in Mich- 
igan than Orchard Lake. 

The Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 
R’y is now ruoniog three trains from De- 
troit to the Lake and four from the Lake to 
Detroit daily (except Sunday), and low com- 
mutation and family tickets are now 00 sale 
at Company’s offices, corner Woodward and 
Jefferson Ave’s, and depot foot of Brush 
Street. Low rates will also be made for 
picnics for c3urches, Sunday schools, socie- 


ties, ete., by applying to 
BEN FLETCAER, 


Tray. Pass. Agent, Detroit, 
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The recent floods in Maryland wiped out the ! 
Chesapeake & Ohio canal, running from Cum- 
berisnd, Md., to Georgetown, D. C., a work } 
begun in 1828, completed in 1850, aud which 
cost eleven million Collars. Railroad compc- | 
tition ruined its business, and it 
es penses, Owing to this competition and its 
expensive management. The floods washed | 
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ceased to be known as a waterway. 
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Austria wants to annex Bosnia and Herze- 
govinia. 


estilie on 3513 farms and 267 


fected. . 


Villages are at- 


The Suitanof Turkey sent £200 to the flood { 


sufferers. The Queen of Eogiand, the richest 
woman in the world, sent her sympatby. 


The King of Hollaud, whose prerogatives | 


were vested in a regent during his long iliness 
but who recently resumed the reins of 
ernment, has had @ relapse, likely to prove 
serious. 


A new Fiench citizenship law just passed 


provides that children born in France, 0! 
foreigners wnoO were themselves born in 
France, sha!l be regarded as French citizens 
without the right of protest. 

Russian spies, in the shape of the officers of 
been studying the defensive points of the 
province of British Columbia, and taking notes 
as io the location of coaling stations and other 
points which could be made aveilabie in cas 
of war between England and Kussia. 


~~ — ——- 2 IO—- ---- -- 
MINNEAPOLIS REPAIRS.—A large and 
well selected stock of repairs for ali the Min- 
neapolis machines is kept on hand by Smith 
Bros. & Collins Transfer Co., Jackson, Mich 
MINNEAPOLIS HARVESTER WORKS, 











This Threshing-machine recelved the highest ®Ward of any 
at the Centennial Exhibition ; the two last Cold Medals given 
by the New York State Agricultural Society ; and has been selected 
from all others, and illustrated and described in that great work 
“Appleton’s Cyclopediaof Applied Mechanics.” Catalogue sent free. 

Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 
. on aa an Rye-threshers, Clover-hul- 

ers, er-cutters, Feed-miils, Fanning-mills and 
Saw-machines; all of the best in market. 

The Fearless eg oy are the most econom- 
ical and best Powers t for the running of Enst. 
lage-cutters and and for general farm 
aod plantation use, 





BRIGILAM’sS 


SOFT GROUND HORSE SHOE 


With this shoe a horse is en- 
abled to walk over soft, boggy 
or mellow land where it would 
be impossible for him to goun 
der ordinary circumstances, 

__ thereby enabling the farmer to 
cultivate ground that other- 
Send for circulars, 
LISCOMB BRIGHAM, 
Patentee & Manuf’er, Decatur, Van Buren Co., Mich, 


Brigham’s Horse Shoes are now arranged so as 
not to require calk upon the horse shoes. _1t 


wise beuntillable. 





HE ANNUAL MEETING of the Stockhold- 
ers of the Aluminum Company, of Detroit. 
Michigan, will be held at the Russell House, in 
Detroit, Michigan, on Tuesday, July 9th, 1889, at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, local time, for the 
election of a new Board of Directors, taking 
action relative to closing the affairs of the cor- 
poration, and for such other matters as may 
properly come before the meeting. 
JAS. B. PETER, Secretary. 
Dated, June 18th, 1889. j22-3t 


The Depot for English Horses, 


The Largest Stud in England. 


Shires, Clevelands, Yorkshire Coach and 
Hackneys. 

Stallions and mares. Over i00 always on hand. 

Horses from this stock received high honors at 

all the leading American fairs. Catalogues on 


application. 
JAMES F. CROWTHER, 








Stud Farm, Mirfield, Yorkshire, England. 
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The Earth on Wheels! 


WITH A DOWN HILL PULL! 
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FARM NEWS; 


Offers the Grandest 


PREMIUM: 
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Ever Heard Of. 


price tot 


Greatbarman 
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letter O's which will appea 


\ getter up ofa 
tles of elegant perfume 
:; Music Boxes, et: 


Watches, Buckeye Mowe 


tion and get chance to guess, or 2 cents in stamps for sample copy and premium list. 


* AMERICAN FARM NEWS, Akron, O. 


d Home 
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one yearly subserihe 

nts fora vear’s subseription vehan 
i ron the &th page of the subsequent issue. 
{ or the one guessing nearest the right number will r 
}; qguesser gets a silverine watch. 


ihe subscription 
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t the paper free for one year, Every 

vehance to guess on the number of 
fe correct guesser 
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Has % 
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club of two will receive a package of eight bot- 

7 0 cents gets a copy of the paper for a year and ten books, 

ing Tackle with every two subscribers. [deal Hair Cu 
l *tTe,, given away. 


Fine Fish 

ler free with every club of three. Gold 
; : ‘uts for & year’s subserip 

Address 


send Zoe 


We know the above firm to be reliable and they will make good every offer made.—Eprtor.] 





PHOSPHATE SALT 


FOR FALL WHEAT 


SURE Death to Chinch Bugs, Corn 
and Cut Worms. Write for circulars 
BEAT- 


»orices on car lots at your railway station. T 
ILI 


ING free. dress 
ITCH, Bay City, Mich. 


a u 
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aloway Cattle. 


Pure Breds 
alwavs orhand. 
As beef producer 


meritt 
sf 


qaey 
1840, 


_ COLEMAN, 


{MOS PARMENTER, 
Merino Sheep 
Poiand-China Swine. 
VERNON, - - MICH. 
] ran breeding Poland China swine iu 1835. 
My purchas have all bee rd of L. 
the boar I lat k 1 “eC ss, I red } iE Kiever. 
I have: rsailes xtra pigs from HKarues’ 
Luck, Luck 4 e 
akin 


Prop., 


n from th 


15-1f 
, 


’ year » : "yy ‘ 
Celery Plants for Sale. 
Ww Pink, White Walnut, Golden 
Hartwell, e! Printed in 
bh order received. Send 
$2.00 per thousand. 


structions sent with ea 


cash with all orders 


Address H 


je15-3t 
C. 
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ST. CRAIR., 


Tecum:eh, Mich. 


F. MOORE, 


Bates and Bates Topped 


SHORTHORNS! 


The rinderpest is raging in Bohemia; the } 


Represented by the following families: 


p 
ess Barrington, 


Tea Rose, 


Place, 


Kirklevington, 
Victoria Duches 
Craggs, Young Mary, 
Constance Moss Rose, 
and other high bred sorts. At the bead of tLe 
herd being the fine Duke bull 


GRAND DUKE OF AIRDRIE 62933. 


ga Young stock of both sexes for sale. 





HEREFORDS | 


@ HKussian mwan-of-war, are reported to have | 


I have a few choice young 


‘Bulls and Heifers for Sale 


OF FINE BREEDING. 
’rices reasonable. Catalogue furnished on ep 
Call upon or address 


WM. STEELE, 


m9-tf IONIA, MICH 


Farm for Sale, Cheap. 

420 acres choice clay Joaw, in Isabella County ; 
old improved, aud 40 acres partly 
and good pasture, balance heavily 
timbered with hardwood and rock elm, princi 
pally hard maple, a large percentage bird's-eye 
and curled maple. There is money in logs and 
wood, the timber will pay for the land. Old 
farms all around; good school and good roads. 
Three miles to Clare village which has three 
railroads. Good new buildings pn farm. On 
account of other business will sell for $7,000 and 
oneasy terms. Address 

W, E. CURRIE, 


jel-4t CLARE, Micu. 


SPRINGBROOK FARM 


DELHI MILLS, MICH., 


Shorthorn Cattle 


~—-h DY 


MERINO SHEEP! 


The Shorthorn herd on this farm was bever 
in better shape than at present. 


Lord Hilpa 63417 and Imp. Bar- 
rington Barringtonia 
HEAD OF HERD! 





AT 


Several Choice Young Bulls for Sale, 
Peady for Service this spring. 
ALSO A FEW CHOICE FEMALES, 


MERINO SHEEP. 


Ficck of over one hundred breeding ewes, 
yearlings and lambs of both sexes for sale. 
ga" Visitors always welcome. If you cannot 
come and look over the stock write for particu- 

lars, Address 





W. E. BOYDEN. 


Farm!) 


| ca, Comprising ihe b} 


and |} 
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ucecess Pi not } 
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THE FAVORITE 


| COACH & GENERAL PURPOSE HORSES. 


better prepared to meet the demand 
for sound, registered, serviceable Cleveland 
Bay stallions and fine brood ‘rares than ever. 
Ve have the oldest, largest. 2nd best stable of 
these great coach horsesin theState. Our Long 
List of Prize Winners of England and Ameri- 
0d of such great sires as 
Prince George, Fidius Dius and Luck’s All, 
makes « visit to our stebles profitable to a}! 
admirers of fine horses. Our horses are not 
staffed nor pampered for show, and we seek to 
enlarge our business by nothirg out fairdealing 
and choice stock. 


Come and seo us or send for catalogue. 


CLEVELAND BAY HORS! COMPANY, 
EF. W. Bartram, Ma'\'Rer. } (Inco: porated,) 
EK. J. GILMAN, See’y. § Paw-4a w, Mich 


MOUND SPRING ~ 


Breeding Farm, 


PROPRIETOR, 


’. Hibbard & Son, 


J. W. HIBBARD, 


Successor to 


Bennington, Shiawassee County, Mich. 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the State 
than any other herd in the past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trios not akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families ere represented in our 
herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade 


laide, ete 


AMERICAN MERINOS, 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual merit 
a specialty. Personalinspection invited. Cor 
respondence saicited. 

All stock recorded and guaranteed as repre- 
sented. je13 





FOR SALE CHEAP, 


20 GRAND YOUNG 


Shorthorn Bulls, 


ALL THE GET OF 


iGrand Duke of Woodburn No. 86825, 


COME AND SEE THEM. 


JAS. M. TURNER, 


Springdale Farm, Lansing, Mich. 


SHORT HORNS 
SHORT S 
FOR SALE, 

Buia, heifers, cows aud calves of choles mils 


ing strains and sired » bigh-bred buiis. For 
parifculark eddress¢ 


B. J. BIDWELL. 


Tecummeh, Mic), 





mydt? 


Shorthorn Bulls For Sale 


Sired by Proud Duxe of Fairview 20720, anc 
Lord Barrington Hillhurst 62431, out of Youn; 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess anc 
Rose of Sharon cows. Also a few cows an 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand fo 
distribution. WM. CURTIS & 8 

Addison, Lenawee Co., Mirch, 

Addison is on the new Michigan and (¢ his 

Railroad. Farr connected with State Talephi ms 


Wanted to Rent. 


A good Farm €0 to 100 acres, within 75 miles of 
Detroit, somewhere between Detroit and Grand 
Rapids, preferred. Farm must be located not 
more than three miles from railroad sta‘ion. 
Will rent for a term of years and pay cash rent 
in advance. Want possession not later than 
August or September. Please address 
FRANK B, TROUT, 


501 Trumbull Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











+ POOR PRAIRIE & 


LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Clydesdales and Cleveland Bays. 


DOOR VILLAGE, IND. 
Style, Action and Quality, 
combined with G Pedigrees. 

S IMPORTATION JUST ABBIVED. 
Terms to Suit Purchasers. 

CALL AND SEE THEM. 





Take a Bargain When 
You Can Get It. 


I have several bargains in farms and farm 


lands. 
like and how you would like to pay. 


the bill for you. 
M. E. PARKINSON, 


Evart, Osceola County, Mich. 


I can fiil 


my25-5t 


as above. 


Write me what kind of a place you would 


DIRECTORY 


eee oF —_—_— 


MICHIGANBRRE 


























CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 








A J. OOOK, Owosso, breeder of Shorthorn 
~, Cattle, and Shropshire Sheep. S8toek for 
sale. All stock recorded and of popular families. 
Write to A. J. Cook, Agricuitural College for 
prices. 020°88tr 


ARON P. BLISS, Swan Creek stock farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns, Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited and toe t 
ly answered. C. 8, Baldwin, Manager. P. O. ad- 
ress, Saginaw, Saginaw Uo., Mich. 





AUu2z2-2% 





& J. CHANDLER, breeders of Shorthorn’ 
« cattle, Shropshire sheep and Essex swine. 
Stock forsale. Correspondence solicited. Jerome 





D. DeGARMO, Highland, 
£%., breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. 
half a mile north of siation. 
at reasonable prices. 


Oakland Co., 

Stock farm 
Young stockfor sale 
my16-6m* 





A J LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 
a breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Correspondence solicited. P.O. 
address Fenton Genesee county. je6-iy 


A PB. OOOK, Erooklyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
ti. of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs st head of herd. 
Choice young bulls for sale. A®ly 








RTHUR ANDERSON, Mouteith, Alleyan 

_ Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
1S years, with Oxford Count 57326 by Imported 
Wild Eyes Connaught 24099 at head. Corres: 
pondence solicited. 


Galloways. 








ALLOWAY BREEDERS’ ASSOCLATION 
of the State of Michigan. President, Thos, 
Wycoff, Davisburg; Vice-President, L. B. Town 
send, Ionia; Secretary and Treasurer, C, T 
Wickes, Stanton. Choice recorded stock fu: 
sale. Correspondence invited. jaS-1y 








Jerseys. 

ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE. For cats- 
logues apply to Isaac Marston, Detroit, 
Mich., or to Spencer Knapp, Kawkawlin Mich. 
mral:ly an 

MITH BRO, Kagle, Meadow Brook herd of 


Jerseys. Stock of the highest quality and of 
the best sirains. Hondan chickens. 630-ly 








3.Q, DEAN, Hanover, high-class Jersey? 
of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand Duve 
Alexis strains. Pedro Star 11386, son of Perro 
$187, at the bead of the herd, Registered Merino 
8 aé-ly 





Devons. 


R G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
. and Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devon. 
Galloway and Hereford cattle; 
Cheshire ~ All stock registered. Farm ad 
joining city limits; residence, and breeding and 
sale stablos in the city. Come or write me. 





erino sheep and 








SHEEP.—Merinos. 





A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough 

. bred Merino sheep. A large stock alway: 
on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd startec 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Roud 
and G. F. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jai7-t! 


1H. LOOKWOOD, Wazhington, Macoms 

, County, breeder of Registered Merino £hoe) 
of Atwood Stock, descended directly from the 
Hammond flock. 
solicited. 


K BURLINGAME & SON, Byron, Shiawas- 
sec Co., breeders of registered Merino sheen 
of Rich blood; also Shorthorn cattle. 
sale. Correspondence invited. 





Stock for sale, Corres; ondence 





Stock fox 





E. WAKEMAN, Pontiac, breeder of Short- 
s horn @attle, Clydesdale horses, Polaud- 
China hogs and Hampshire Down sheep. Stock 
of each for sale. Correspondence promptly 
answered. j26-ly 


G. LUCE & SON, Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley#Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspoude solicited and 
promptly answered. di4-6m 








HARLES FISHBECK, Lakeside Stock 
J Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronct, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lase, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. -ly 





K 8. BURNETT & SON. breeders of Short- 
horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 


RANK MERRITT, Charlotte, Mich., breed- 
er of highly bred Shorthorn cattle, com- 


prising Kirklevingtons, Waterloos, Roan Duchess 
and Rose of Sharons, with the highly bred bull 


Lord Barrington of Erie 4th 70562 at head of 
herd. For further particulars call on or address 
mch30-ly 





A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Ban- 
s croft, Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure 


bred Shorthorns of the Victoria and Staple- 
ton Lass families. 
stock of both sexes for sale. 


All stock recorded. Young 
Correspondence 
solicited. j26- 





3 see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal?-ly* 


S. ALLEN & SON, breeders of Fine 
s Shorthorn Cattle; Lincoln Sheep, and 
Chester White Swine. P.O. address, Portland, 
Mich. jly21-4m 








RK. BACKUS, Springdale Stock Farm, Wil 
C x liamston, Ingham Co., breeder of thorough- 
bred Shorthorns, Vermont and Michigan bred 
Merino Sheep aud Percheron horses. Stock for 
sale. Cerrespondence solicited. jel7-ly 


H. MINDS, Stanten, Montcalm Co., breed- 
|, er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-Ly* 








ENRY BROOKS, Erooks Farm, Wixom, 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 
ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of 
Sharon and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly 
answered, ds-ly 
AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., 
Mich., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of lead 
ing tribes. Herd headed by Kirklevington 81757. 
Also Hambletonian and Percheron horses. 





OHN OC. SHABP, ‘‘Hillside Farm,’ Jackson. 
J Breeder of Shorthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, ‘‘ Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
steck for sale. Correspondence solicited. 





OHN McKAY, HKomeo, Macomh Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
forsale. Correspondence solicited, 


41 M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Fs 
» wamo, Ionia Co., breeder sud dealer in im 
proved American Merinog. All stock registeres 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Aleo regie 
tered Poland China Swine.. Stock for gals. Cer 
respondence solicited, 





J BVARTS SMITH, Ypetiants, breeder af thn: 
* oughbred Merino Shoep,registered in Va: " 
1 ster, Rams and ewes for e2/0 of tay own bree 
ing, tog :ther with recent seleciiora from sorse 
the best Socks in Vt, Examine berore parchert.y 
elsewhere. ext -2e 

S. WOOD, Saline. Washtenaw Co. ‘reat 

of Vermontand M. chigan registcre thorough 
bred Merine sheep. Stock for agile, 

W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 

s line, Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
reéistered thoroughbred sheep. Atwood ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also breedez of Po- 
laud China swine. Correspondence solicited. 











R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Oo. ivi 
%& *Breeder of thorocghbred American Maoxir 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Pact: 
ters. Rams and Ewes for saleof my own broadi- 
ing, together with selections from seme of ' 

best Jocks in Vermont. Correapondence soiis ted 


1 0. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., vrs 
>) er of Vermont and Michigan registered 
oughbred Merino sheep, Sfock for sala. 
respondence invited. 











Snropshire Sheep. 








A® I go to England in 
June, to import sheep, 
I offer without any reserve 
all my choice Shropshires 
in lamb or lambs beside 
them, at a bargain. Come 
and see the Bingham flocks 
before buying. All stock 
delivered to destination. 


C. 8. BINGHAM, 
Vernon, Mich. 


J CORBITT, Ionia, breeder of first-class 
s Shropshire sheep of registered stock. 
Stock for sale. 829-ly 


WORD TO YOU. I will continue to fur- 
nish the best Shropshires to be had, as low 
as aay | can be bought. Free delivery to any 
point in Michigan. 
sly21-88 W. J. GARLOCK, Howell, Mich. 
EO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich., breed 
er of Shropshire sheep from imported stock. 
Ram Chief, bred by Minton, of England, at 
head of my flock. Some choice rams and a few 
ewesforsale. Stock registered. Inspection in- 
vitea. s1-ly 


AVIN LONGMUIR, Bannockburn Stock 
Farm, Pontiac, Mich., Importer and Breed- 
er of Registered Shropshire Sheep. Stock for 
sale. Write for particulars. £13-ly. 


J ¥. RUNDEL, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 
«© jmporter, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. I tm 
portmy sheep direct from England. Correspoud 
ence promptly avuswered. 




















¥ LESSITER, Cole, Oakiand Co., breeder of 

eShropehire Down Sheep, registerea ana un 
registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Steck for sale 
at reasonable prices and terms. 





DAVIDSON Tecumseh, Lenawee County, 
a breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few 
choice young females for sale. Alsosome young 
bulls. Correspondence will receive prompt 
attention. Herd headed by Peri Duke 2d, and 
consists of Young Mary, Rosabella and Phyllis 
families. 


1B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
pt of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stad. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. addreas Muir Icnia Co, dily 
SNOW & SON, Kzaiamazoo, breeders of 
s Shorthorn cattle. Principal families: 
Young Marys, Phillis, ete., headed by the Bates 
bull Peri Duke 3d 82644. Young stock for sale. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


K. PETTINGILL, Plymouth, Wayne Co., 
s breeder of Shorthorn catt.e. ull 2d 
Michigan Duke at head of herd. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited and will receive 
prompt attention. 013-ly 











n, Shiawassee Co., breeder 


OHAFTEE, B . : 
of Shorthorn cattle, MerinoSheep and Poland 
swine Al. stock recorded. Stock for sale 





H. ELLINWOOD, Hove Corners, P.O. ad- 
5. dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale, Cor- 
respondence will] receive prompt attention. n26 26 


MHE COLLEGE FARM, Agricultural Col- 

lege, Mich.. breeds Shorthorns of the fol- 
lowing families: Victoria. Duchess, Kirk- 
levington, Van Metre and Flat Creek Young 
Mary, Princess, Rose of Sharon, and Harriet. 
Fennel Duke 2nd of Side View 69731 heads the 
herd. Also Poland-China swine and Southdown 
sheep. Good animals usually on sale. Address 
Sam Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. 828-ly 








. J. BARTOW, P. O. address East Sagi- 

a naw, Michigap, breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle. Stock for sale at reasonable prices. In- 
spection of the herd and correspondence re- 
spectfully invited, o13-ly 


M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Uo., breea- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best bloo’ as well as the most 
thoroughly practical. 


OC. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 

. of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington 
Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cae Rose o 
Sharon, Aylesby Lady, Phyliis, Rosemary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrineton Duke 7th No. 72667. 


. FISHBEOK & SON, Howell, breeders 

of Ghosthosa — a famaiies : 

on arlington ra - 

a ene Ps ded by the Bates bull 84 Mar- 

quis of Longwood (Vol. 35A.H. 3B.) Stock for 
sale. Write for prices. 

















Holstein-Friesians. 





« STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
J Be Oe cen cattle. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 


ONTAGUE BROS., Chubbs Corners, im- 
M porters, breeddrs and dealers in Shropshire 
sheep. Stock for sale at alltimes. Inspection 
of stock and correspondence solicited. 


OBERT R. SMITA, Howell, breeder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always for saie. Terms to suit customers, 








> A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 
s Haven, breeder of Shropshire Sheep from 
imported stock. Allregistered. Largest flockin 
Western Michigan. Inspection invited. f16-ly 


ALENTINE BROTHERS, Dexter, Wash- 
tenaw Co., dealers in imported and breed- 

ers of registered and unregistered Shropshire 
sheep. Stock always for sale at reasonable 
prices. Correspondence solicited. may 25-ly 











HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks 





ZRA BROWN, Doylighvilie, Kent Counts 
breeder of Berkshire swinsof the best xnows 
recomded stock. Stock for aaie. 280-35 


EO, 8, MAROY, Portland, breeder of first- 
class registered Berkshire Swine and 
thoroughbred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 











Poland-Chinas. 





GO. BOWEN, Wixom, breeder of pnure-bred 
2 Poland-China swine. All breeders record- 
edin Ohio P.C. Record. Choice stock for sale. 


€. W. Jones, Richland, Mich. 

My breeding stock all recorded 
in both the Ohio and American 
Poland-China Records, 


KF. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 

pure-bred Polaad-Chinag, Allstockin Ohir 
P.C. Record. Breeding stock not akin for sale, 
Also breeding registered Merino sheep. Corre:- 
pondence invited. 











W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. 

. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop- 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs for tale. 
Aliso Merino sheep. Al! stock seg from re- 
corded animals. Correspondence solicited. 


ENRY M. MORSE, Union City, Mich., 

Pure Poland-China Swine. Stock recorded 

in Ohio Record. Special rates by express. 
Tecumeeh 2d 6155 and Zack 4494 in use. 


RUE BROTHERS, Armada, Maeomb Co. 

breeders of Poland-China swine. Breedin 
stock all of choice families. All stock recorde 
Write for prices. f25-1y 














Chester- Whites. 


W W. TUBBS, Delhi Mille, Washtenaw Co., 
s breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choices 
stock forsale. Correspondence promptly an 
swered. 

ae 


Small Yorkshires. 


W M. HILBERT, North Lansing, Clinton 
x Co., Mich. breede: of Small Yorkshire 
pigs of best known strains of blood. All breed- 

g@ stock recorded. Stock for sale. my?0-ly 

















ok. SEXTON, Howell, mporter and > 
W -erof thoroughbred Holstein-Friesian Gate. 
Stock farm. three miles south. ols-ly 
. WEBBER, East Saga Herd 

. vee ected in Holland for 


imported, sel 
Mr. H.  Boerdman by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 


of Ohio, Choice animals for sale. 











Herefords. 





Je Place Farm, Pon 

er of Hereford Cat- 

Waxwork 6320 ( 
Stock of both sexes for sale ai 
fi4-ly 


eofmo:s pop 
at head of herd. 
reasonable prices. 





Bim Grove Stock Farm 
reeder of Herefo +e cat- 








'88—Sammit Poultry Farm.—’88 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


~-AND— 


LACED WYANDOTTES. 


A large and fine stock of Plymouth Rock 
breeding cockerels and pullets for winter sales. 
Also a few very nice Wyandotte cockerels. 
Eggs for hatching from either variety at 8 per 1 
or $3 for 26. Address 


0. F. R. BELLOWS, 


Yremanti, MicH. 


M. THORNTON, Northville, Mich., live 
C x stock and general auctioneer. Sales made 


o6-tf 








in any part of the country at reasonable rates. 
Good references, 


GREEN VILLE, MICH.,, 
OWNER OF 


Challenge Herd of Poland China Swine, 


Also Breeder of Victoria Swine, 


Terms on application. All stock elig 
registry. This herd is descended pom aa 
noted hogs as Black Jo No. 8441, Anson No. 
10479, Jenny Lind No, 23508, and Pride of the 
Valicy No. 10122, and other leading strains; all 
recorded in Ohio Record. One hundred March 
and April pigs forsale. Prices to suit the times, 
Special rates by express. 81-tf 


LW. &0. BARNES, 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 





m2-tf 


/ CORA BELL 2886. g 


oland-China swine and 
lerino sheep. Swine recorded in O. 
P. &. Kecord. Our herdis one of the finest ana 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
premiums he Michigan State Fair in the past 
five years than any other herd. We breed only 
from avimals of fine quality, as well as gilt-edged 
pedigrees. We have now for sale a superior lot 
of young bonrs and sows, dark in color and of 
fine quality. Pricesreasonable. Write, or come 
and seé Special rates by express, 


Breeders of pure bred 
reg stered M 


== 


VW =, 
Todd ImprovedChestera 


lave been crowned 
ihe 1 pe 
ing in the Show Ring 
farm may 
een avery tine Hock 
f Shropshire sheep.For 
cular containing fulj 


ul 
rticulr 
5 


witni 


re address 
),Woke man,O 


at 


For Sale---Shorthorn Bull. 


i young Shorthorn bull, willbe 
oneyear o!d Murch 26i1h, red, with a few white 
marks, sired by Peri Duke; dam Lillie Bell 
Airdrie 2d (Vol. 25, p. 617). Fine individual, 
Price very rersonable. Address 


C. C. WARNER, 


SaLinE, MicH. 


Tsoffer for sal 


m9-tf 


For Sale at Reasonable Prices, 


Two good young Shorthorn bulls. One a 
Knightly Duchess, sired by Barrington Duke 7th 
72607, calved Ma {,1888. The othera Reniek 
Rose of Sharon. a! fred by Barrington Duke 
ith 72607. Bothred. Breeding withcut cloud 
or blemish. Address 

Cc. E. WAKEMAN, 


P onTIAc, MicH. 








roc 


Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 


A Good Lot to Select From and 


of Various Families. 


Choice bred young Shorthorn Bulls, of several 
families and different ages, for sale at reason- 
able prices. Catalogue on application. Cali 
and see them or write for particulars. 

WM. STEELE, 


m9- IONIA, MICH 


A WECESSITY UPON EVERY FARM 


Economy, Exactnoss and Carefuiness 





Eyery farmer snou'd bave (he meane of weizhing 
his produce before he selis it, anc also what be bays 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that wi?} 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevent» 
many rem providing tbemselves with them, anu 
they sre thns at the mer 1est party 
they may do business ne of t ery best 
makes of stu 1OWw OD tLe market are those man 
ufectured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
beneilt of those who read the ?zRMER we have ap 
ranged with that company to supply orders seus 
through us at er reduction. The prices are ge 
low that the ons on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost, 
owand jndge for your. 


saving of 


Treat lnak « ha nice 
JUSEIOOX 2. Lhe prices i 


H 
4 
Nae 


weighs from 14 pound to 900 pounds 
form 17 by 26 inches, 
Price $18 00, and MicnieaN FaRmMBR One year} 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 
~Farm Scale, 


ise of plas 


nd 6,000 pounds (3 tons) 
size of platform 7 by 13 feet. 
Price $35, and MicHi@AN FARMER one year: 
No, 3—Grain and stock Scale. 


hl _ | 
(aan nuit; = 


weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons); 
sze of platform 8 by i4 feet. 

Price $48 50 and MicHigAN FARMER OLE year. 

In ordering, give the number of scale you select, 

Nos. 2 and 3 will include the beam, box, and fall 
directions for setting up: either of these scales can 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchan 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 

Ali will be boxed and delivered at the depot 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale wiil be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by ws and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only one- 
haif or one-third the usual prices for the same arti: 
clee To get the scales at above prices of cours, 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender mus 
become a subscriber to the Fanwsn, 

Address all orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. 





DPETROIT. MICH 





THA MIGHIGAN PARMBR 


June 22, 1889. 





ee 
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ix SCARECROW. 


In yonder field he stands erect, 
No matter what the weather, 

And keeps a watch so cireumspect 
On foes of every feather, 

So faithful is he to the trust 
Committed to his keeping 

That all the birds suspect he must 


Sometimes his hat tips down so low 
It seems a cause for censure, 
For then some old courageous crow 
Believes it safe to venture; 
But catching sight of either arm 
Outstretched in solemn warning. 
The crow decides to leave this farm 
Until another morning. 
Although his dress is incomplete, 
It really does not matter; 
Perchance the truest heart may bea 
Beneath a patch or tatter. 
And i: is wrong to base our love 
On wealth aud name and station, 
For he who will may rise above 
His daily occupation. 
We should not look with eyes of scorn, 
And find in him no beauty 
Who stands and guar/s our fields of corn. 
And does the whole world duty; 
But honor him for native worth, 
For rustic independence, 
And send a hearty 
To him and h‘s descendants. 
—Martha Ca 
—— 6 Ooo 


GRAVE. 


greeting forth 


verno Cook. 


HE LOS 
ts were flashing 
lis crashing, 


Siain by a sword-thrust. 


rimsoned his uniform, 
Torn and defiled. 


more to beckon us, 

Cheer and inspire us, 
Seeing him dead; 

d led us 


the conflict; 


King-like he 
Into 
‘Follow me cl 

The words that he said 


se, boys,” 


Up in the blue sky 
Swa lows were flying, 
I red they for the 
Soft through the pine-top3 
Breezes were sighing. 
Chanting a requiem 
Over his head. 
Where now his resting place’ 
Tell us, 0. breezes! 
Proudly we'd honor him, 
Bowing the head: 
Garlands of myrtle, 
Chaplets of roses, 
Freely we'd gather them, 
Crowning the dead. 
Bird of the Southern sky, 
Bear him a sprig of green 
Petal of jasmine flower, 
Fragment of palm: 
Tell him we long for him 
Gladly would call to him, 
Blending our lips to the 
Strains of a psalm. 
—Inter-Ocean. 








—, 
tr 
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SCLiaeous. 


a 
{SC23 
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4 SOT THEN-- 
(Concluded from last week.) 

Jast where I went I never shall know, for 
my brain was a perfect whirl, and little 
pictures tambljed head over heeis in it like a 
peep-show. Firs: l’dsee Frederick G. lying 
stiff and cold: then Mary B. kicking and 
screaming; then me, sitting by a small tomb- 
stone, in deer black; then Sarah, sitting in 
the middle of the sewing circle, telling all 
about it. And as these cheerful scenes 
came and went, I was flying over the ground 
sobbing and panting, till lsuddenly came 
to my senses, and saw thatI was in the 
midst of shut-np stores, with everybody going 
the ether way, and knew 1 must be down- 
town. 

Well, by the interposition of Providence 
and an o!d apple woman, 1 made a tack, and 
brought up in Broadway by old Trinity 
Church; for the apple woman said there 
wasn’t mans theatres except on Broadway, 
and they were ali up town. Sol started up 
again, looking hard for a telegraph office 
next door but two toa theatre which I didn’t 
know the name of. But then—I wasn’t 
daunted, for my spunk was up, and taking 
myself by my mental shoulders 1 says, 
‘Now, Lydia! stop and think,’’ which I 
hadn’t dope at all before. But then—kow 
could I, with Sarah Hodges gaping for de- 
tails, and poor sweet Frederick G. maybe 
dropped over a dock for his gold bib pins. 

So I leaned my head on a lamp-post, and 
I thought, and maybe it was the cold iron 
steadying my nerves, maybe it was despera- 
tion, anyway a small voice within me said, 
“Lydia Parvine, walk up Broadway, and 
ask in every office till you come to the right 
one.”?’ Anidso I started. 

As I said, by that time it seemed dreadfal 
late, and as most of the stores was closed 
and all the men going home, I stepped up to 
a light, and took out my watch, so’s 1 could 
cal’ate how long I’d been wasting time, and 
I'd no sooner got it to the light when I felt 
a thump on my elbow and a jerk, and the 
watch was gone. A jewelled, capped, 
patent hunting-case watch, given to Hiram 
Parvine for gallant conduct in rescuing the 
crew of the bark Susan Ann from off the Bass 
Ripps, February 19, 1869, all stated inside 
the cover—just so—gone! Snatched right 
out of my hand! 

Well, sooner than it takes to tell about it 
I set up a cry of “Stop thief!” and tore 
down the street, followed buck-a-tilt by 
every man and boy within hail; though first 
I turned my new peasant cloak over my 
head, it being ill-suited for arunning cos- 
tume, and never taking my eye off the thief, 
who wore a gray coat, and providentially 
put his foot in a coal-hole and fell into the 
arms of a policeman just as I got up to him, 
most dead. But then—I made out to call 
out, “Hold him! arrest him! he took my 
watch!” before I sat down on the curbstone 
limp a8 a sweet potato vine. 

“Why, its Stumpy,”’ says the policeman, 
holding him by the collar with one hand, 
while he took my watch from his pocket 
with the other. “This yours, ma’am?” says 
he to me. 

““Yes,’’ says 1. 

‘Well, you’ll have to come around to the 
station,’’ says he, ‘to identify it, and enter 
a complaint,’’ 


1o3t baby, and Mary B. is at the Coleman 


House waiting, in high hysterics.” 

“Very sorry, but you'll have to come,” 
says he, obstinate as a mule. ‘‘Any one 
here see this watch snatched?” says he to 
the crowd, who seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves immensely. 

With that two real nice-looking men step 
ped up and offered to act as witnesses. 
‘You will have to appear, madam,’’ says 
the elder of them, offering me his arm. 
“Allow me to escort you to the police sta- 
tion, which is only a few biocks from here.’’ 
Of course I had to take his arm, but I 
kept mighty close to the policeman, for Ll 
didn’t forget all I’d read about bunco steer- 
ers. He was a mighty good-looking old 
gentleman, and well dressed. But then— 
that wouldn’t hinder his being a bunco 
steerer; quite the contrary; and 1 didn’t see 
why he was called on to be so killing polite 


to me. : 
However, i'd more tothink of than him 


as we walked along. I kept picturing how 
it would sound if anyone was to say they’d 
seen me going to prison on the arm of a 
stranger, with a policeman hauling along a 
perfectly limp, jointless pickpocket, who 
made himself a dead-weight in the hands of 
the Law, while a rabble of boys and men 
tramped along behind us, shouting: ‘*What’s 
the matter with Stumpy? Stumpy’s in the 
cold, cold ground!’ 

It was a dreadful position for the Presi- 
dent of the Hyasset Sewing Circle, and so I 
feltit. ’Twasn’t the usual result of going 
to a matinee, or my faultin anyway. But 
then—people always judges by outsides, 
and it looked dreadful. 

Then there was poor Mary B., waiting, 
waiting, waiting, and undergoing the tor- 
tures ef Sarah Hodges’ consolations. Sarah 
was one, as I well knew, who'd find as maby 
morals to adorn a tale as there was rattles 
on a snake’s tail; and likewise when you 
heard her morals click, you might look out 
for stings. 

As for Frederick G., the bare thought of 
that blessed child drove me nigh desperate, 
and I burst right out crying, and the old 
gentleman he says, very kind, ‘If I can 
assist youin any way, madam, pray allow 
metodoso. I am Judge Purdy; here is my 


card.’’ : 
Of course a buneo steerer might forge a 


card. But then—I’m one as believes char- 
acter is writ on face, so I just told him all 
about everything. And when we reached 
the station-house I was mighty glad I had, 
for they all knew him, and he kind of 
smoothed the way for me. 

Well, L s’pose 1 was a fool, and set a bad 
example, and was a bad citizen, for when | 
found I didn’t have to prosecute that 
“Stumpy,’”’ 1 let him go, Weak-minded, 
wasn’t it? Bat then—lands! I’d got back 
my watch, and he featured my cousin Silas, 
except his expression, and | couldn’t bear to 
feel that 1 would be the cause of locking 
anything up out of the sun and air, so I let 
him go free. 

Well, when he was disposed of, Judge 
Pardy brought up a police officer, and says 
he, ‘‘Now, Mrs. Purvine, if you will tell the 
captain what you told me, I think he will 
help you find your little cousin in short 
order.”?” AndsolI did. 

‘-Yousay you do not recollect the theatre?”’ 
says the captain. 

‘No, sir.” 

‘‘But you must remember the play,’’ says 
he, very persuasive. 

‘“‘Why, certainly I do,’’ says I. 
name was ‘Pass in Boots.’ ’’ 

‘‘Ah! now we’re all right,’? says he. 
“That’s running at the Moon Theatre, so the 
office where you got your messenger would 
be amile up Broadway. Now excuse me 
one moment; I'll look it up in the direc- 
tory.’’ 

“My! I guess he could make gunpowder 
out of beach sand,’”’ says lto the judge. 
‘‘Why didn’t some one else ask me what the 
play was? Isha’n’t ever forget that. But 
then—”’ 

“ye found the nearest office,’ says the 
captain, coming back. ‘'I’ll telephone to it, 
and we’ll soon know where that boy is.’’ 


And so he did. My! but that telephone is 
the beateree for cuteness. I shouldn’t never 
have believed without seeing that you could 
talk toa man miles away over a@ little wire. 
Bat you could, for after the captain had 
talked quite a piece, he called me up, and 
put the little black box to my ear, and says 
he, “‘Youcan hear for: yourself jast where 
your baby is, madam.”’ ° 

With that a voice came whistling into my 
ear, and says, very distinct: “Mrs. Garden- 
er’s child is at the Fifteenth Precinct Police 
Station, in charge of the matron. Messenger 
48 mistook the address, and took him to the 
Hoffman House. As no one claimed him 
there, he brought him back to the office, 
where he was kept until this , when 
we turned him over to the police.” 

“Why didn’t they send him to our hotel?”’ 
says 1, dropping the tube. 

‘‘Why, because the boy was positive you 
said the Hoffman,” says he. ‘So when you 
didn’t show up there, he got frightened, 
thought it was a plant to shove the child—’’ 
‘‘4 what, to do which?” says 1, dazed. 
“Thought you wanted to lose the child on 
purpose,’’ says he, very impatient. “If you 
had placed the affair in our hands first, 
you'd have saved all this trouble.’’ 

“Seems so,” says I. ‘‘But then—we’re 
dreadfully prejudiced against jails in 
Hyasset, and so —”’ 
‘Exactly,’ says he, interrupting. ‘Now 
if you’ll step outside V’li call a cab for you.”’ 
My! but you never saw any people so 
pressed for time as New-Yorkers. None ot 
them ever hear you out. Dear knows Vm 
no hand to talk; always was slow to speak; 
but then—I do admire, if there’s anything 
to say, to tell it straight through. 

Not that I’ve a word to say against that 
captain. For, as I told him, I was drifting 
around end on, agaiast wind and tide, when 
he took the helm and brought me about, 
“And I sha’n’t never forget it,” says I, 
‘And if you come to Hyasset we'll give you 
a ‘hurrah, boys!’ time. You can choose 
deep-sea fishing, trolling, gunning, or what- 
ever you're the fondest of in the way of kill- 
ing. But then—”’ says I, “there must be 
something to pay; now whatever is right?’’ 
“Qh, there is no charge,’’ says he, laugh- 
ing. ‘This is our duty.”’ 

“Think of that, now!’’ I exclaimed, 
this arresting, and all for nothing!’ 
“Exactly,” says he. “Now, madam, 
Judge Purdy is waiting outside. He is 
going to drive you uptown. Good-natured 
of him, isn’t it?” 


“It’s 


“All 





“Oh, Ican’t, says I. ‘I’m hunting fora 


“*Yes, very,’”’ says J, rather dubious. ‘I 


$’pose you're sure he really is Judge Purdy?” 
says I, 

“Certainly,’? says he, amazed. ‘What 
should he be?” 

“Well, I had occasion to think’” says I, 
whispering, ‘that he might be one of those 
—don’t you ever let on to him—one of those 


bunco steerers. You know they are dread- 


ful polite.’’ 

* Judge Purdy a—ab! ha! ha!—bunco—ha! 
ha!—steerer!—oh! ho! ho! ab! oh! me” 
shrieked that captain, doubling up into a 
chair, and positively roaring with laughter: 
‘* Glad you’re pleased,’’ says I, dryly. ‘But 
then—I don’t see the joke, so I’ll say good- 
night.’’ 

With that I walked out very dignified, 
and wouldn’t take any notice of him, though 
he made out to be very officious in putting 
me in the cerriage; and as the carriage went 
round the corner I saw him leaning against 
the railings out in the cold, holding his sides 
and laughing again. 

‘‘ Our friend seems to have a good joke,”’ 
says that dear, unsuspicious old judge. 

** Seems so, certainly,’ says 1. 

From which he saw I was put out; so he 
just talked ahead about everything in crea- 
tion till we landed at the other police stat- 
ion. 

Well, aftera littlo talking on the judge’s 
part, we was showed into the matron’s room, 
and there, sitting on a blanket before a fire, 
was Frederick G., as composed as a cucum- 
ber. And when he saw me he gave a crow 
and a jump, and I nearly hugged his breath 
out of him, I was so glad; and says 1 to the 
judge, ‘‘ Whatever is right I'll give that ma- 
tron.’”? And he said l might give her any- 
thing I pleased. So I handed over three 
dollars, and in two minutes Frederick G. 
and me and Judge Purdy was on eur way to 
the Coleman House. And says I: ‘* How 
ever 1’m to thank you, judge, I don’t know; 
for it certainly isn’t your duty to take all 
this trouble for me, since you’re not on the 
police force. All Lean say is that we'll never 
forget you—never. And if you'll come to 
Hyasset, the best of everything shall be 
yours. And now,” says I, as we drew up 
in front of the hotel, ‘‘comein and let Mary 
B. thank you.” 

But then—he wouldn’t; said his babies 
would be telephoning for him if he didn’t 
burry home. So we said good-night, very 
cordial, and I slipped upstairs, and stopping 
softly at our door, pushed it open a tiny 
mite to see how Mary B. was. 

Well, she was lying on the bed, white as 
a sheet, her eyes fixed, and her hands clinch- 
ed in desperation. But then—who could 
wonder? Beside her, with her bonnet off, 
sat Sarah, rocking and holding forth. 

‘Yes, it’s ajudgment, Mary B.,’’ says 
she—‘‘a judgment—and I hope you won't 
never forget it. As for poor little Frederick 
G., [doubt if ever you see him again. Of 
course they can drag the rivers, but ’tisn’t 
likely they’ll ever find him. Perhaps it’s 
another Charley Ross case. Perhaps—”’ 

‘* Perhaps you’re a ghoul!’’ says I, burst- 
ing in, and plumping Frederick G. into Mary 
B.’s lap. ‘‘Ain’t youashamed, Sarah Hod- 
ges?” says I. ‘*The idea of talking like 
such a—a vampire!”? says I. ‘*And with 
many thanks for your kind effort to make a 
maniac of Mary B., I'll say goodnight to 
you.”’ 

‘* Well, this isa nice return!’’ says she, 
rising, stiff with indignation, and putting 
on her bonnet. ‘‘I think you are bound to 
tell me how he was rescued,’”’ says she. 

‘*Sarah,’’ says I, ‘‘ you've driven Mary B. 
pretty nigh into a brain-fever, and I warn 
you I’m too exasperated to speak civil, and 
L advise you to go before I box your ears,’’ 
says IL. 

“Oh, I'm going,’’ says she, very sneer- 
ing; ‘‘and I quite understand your anxiety 
to get ridof me. It’s very natural, under 
the circumstances. But I warn you that 1 
think this case ought to be laid before the 
deacons,’’ says she, ‘and 1 mean to see that 
it is done.’’ 

**So do, so do,’’ says I, shutting her out 
in the hall, very calm. 

‘*There! now you’ve offended her, and 
she’ll spread some outrageous story all over 
Hyasset,’’ says Mary B., leaving off kissing 
Frederick G. for a minute. 

‘* Pshaw! she’d do that anyway;” says I. 

Well, when we got home two days later, 
we found Hyasset agape over the story as 
Sarah had told it, and a very nice story it 
was. Among other things, she said we gave 
a strange boy ten cents to carry Frederick 
G. to the hotel, and he (Frederick G.) had 
been found at midnight, Wrapped up in a 
towel, in Central Park, stupefied with opiuxn. 
But then— as I said te everyone who asked 
mo if ’twas true, ‘we all know Sarah.’’ 


A QUICK RECOVERY. 





*“*T always foresaw how it would turn 
out,’? said Mrs. Mynton. ‘‘ You can bear 
witness, girls, that 1 prophesied this from the 
beginning. She isn’t strong enough to worl. 
in astore. She’s no sort of use about the 
house; and hereshe’s sick on our hands, and 
no telling how long it is going to last, with 
every prospect of a doctor’s bill, and an ac- 
count at the drug store, and Mynton’s salary 
just cut down on account of the dull season 
coming on and business being slack, and 
wal? 

‘* Hush, mamma!” said Angelina Mynton, 
lifting her finger witha gesture which de- 
noted caution. ‘‘ She hears you.’’ 

lt was true. The black mist was floating 
away from Phebe Clissold’s obscured vision 
—the words, which at first sounded like the 
distant buzzing from a bee-hive, now as- 
sumed form and distinctness. 

“Tam yery sorry, Aunt Mynton,” said 
she. ‘] will try not to be a burden on you. 
Indeed,’’ with a faint smile flickering around 
her white lips, ‘‘I did not faint away on pur- 
pose; but the store was so hot, and the ven 
tilation so poor—if I could have a few drops 
of water to drink—” 

Phebe Clissold had been left an orphan at 
the age of nineteen. Her nearest relation— 
a beother of her deceased mother—was a 
bank-clerk in New York, and to him she 
naturally directed her footsteps. He had 
succeeded in obtaining for her a situation in 
a great fancy store; and in this, the first 
quarter, she had ignominiously broken down. 
** She cannot endure long hours and close 
confinement,’’ said Dr. Falkney. ‘She 
must have plenty of exerzise and fresh air, 
This store business won’t work.’’ 

** Bxercise!’’ bitterly repeated Mrs, Myn- 
ton, in whose heart years of privation and 
toil had well nigh soured the milk of human 





kindness, ‘But we don’t keep a carriage 


and pair, Dr. Falkney, neither do we have 
time to walk in the park. Fresh air! We 
live in a flat, and the bedrooms are lighted 
by gas and ventilated through the shaft, and 


things can’t be helped so far as I can see.” 
Dr. Falkney shook his head. 

‘Slow poison,’’ said he, ‘‘for a girl of her 
temperament.’”’ 

Phebe, lying on the lounge in the adjoin- 
ing room, and knitting on a pair of socks 
for the last Mynton baby, heard all this. 
She put two and two together in her mind. 
“They don’t want me here,”’ thought she’s 
sadly. ‘'l amauseless boarder, and Dr. 
Falkney sayslam not togo back to the 
store. The question is—what am I to do? 
Exercise! Fresh air! Aunt Mynton is right; 
there seems to be no prospect of my attain- 
ing any such luxuries.’’ 

As she lay there, she watched Angelina 
Mynton trying to trim her last season’s hat 
with three yards of crushed strawberry rib- 
bon and a bunch of yellow primroses. Ey!- 
dently Angelina was no milliner. She 
twitched the ribbon this way and that; she 
pinned the primroses, first on one side, then 
on another, and finally ended by flinging 
down the bonnet with an exclamation of de- 
spair. 

‘Hateful old thing,’? she cried, ‘‘i can’t 
do anything with it.’’ 

Phebe laid down her knitting needles. 

**Give it to me!’”’ said she. 

A few dextrous folds and turnings of the 
ribbons, a dainty adjustment of the much 
abused primroses, and Phebe held up the 
bonnet to Angelina’s admiring glance. 

** How do yeu like it now?” said she. 

Avgelina clasped her needle-pricked fin- 
gers in admiration. 

**Oh, it’s lovely!’ cried she. 
like the same hat. How did you 
Phebe?” 

“TI don’tknow,’’ said Phebe. ‘‘I1 always 
used to trim my own hats and my mother’s. 
1 like to do it.” 

“You ought to be a milliner,’’? said Ange- 
lina. “Only,’? with a sudden recollection, 
‘*Dr. Falkney says you can’t be shut up in 
a store, and a milliner’s trade is about as 
confiting as any there is.’’ 

‘** Yes,’’ assented Paebe, with a sigh. 

Dr. Falkney was a quiet, brief-spoken 
man of forty, and a bachelor at that. He 
had practiced medicine in the same location 
for ten years, and never felt that any ele- 
ment was lacking in his life until now. 


But on this brisk spring morning he sat 
thoughtfully in his office, looking at the 
great skeleton that hung behind a baiz3 cur- 
tain in the corner, and tapping his raler on 
the table. 

“She has eyes like a startled deer,’’ he 
said to himself. ‘‘And such a soft, sweet 
voice! She don’t chatter like those cousins 
of hers. Shespeaksina slow, gentle way, 
that seems to rest one’s hearing. A true 
woman! and so utterly friendless and alone. 
Yes, I—think—V’ll venture it! I'l marry 
her, if she will have me.”’ 

When Dr. Falkney once made up his 
mind, he was not long in acting upon it. 
He went that self-same afternoon to Mrs. 
Mynton’s, and asked tosee Miss Clissold. 

‘‘TLal’? said Mrs. Mynton, who sat at her 
everlasting mending-basket. ‘“Didn’t you 
know? She’s gone away.”’ 

“Gone!’”’ Dr. Falkney looked surprised. 
“Gone whagre?’”’ 

‘* Well, it’s the queerest thing,’’ said Mrs. 
Mypton. “We don’t know. And 1 don’t 
fairly believe she knows herself. She said 
she was going to follow up your prescrip- 
tion, Doctor.’’ 

‘*My prescription?’’ 

‘* Exercise and fresh air, youknow. She 
said she’d be back atthe end of a few weeks 
and let us know how it worked.’’ 

Dr. Falkney’s jet-black brows contracted. 

‘* And you let her go away like this?”’ said 
he. ‘So young, solovely and so inexperi- 
enced. Where were your maternal instincts, 
Mrs. Mynton?’’ 

Mrs. Mynton bridled a little. 

“TI don’t see what maternal instincts have 
to do with it,’’ said she. ‘‘She’s no kin to 
me. Only Mynton’s sister’s child. And 
I’ve got four girls of my own to look after. 
And when all’s come and gone, I’ve got no 
authority over Phebe Clissold to stop or stay 
her.’’ 

“Yes, I see,’’? said the doctor, with a dis- 
turbed look. ‘I dare say it is as you say. 
But 1 hope she will soon come home again.’’ 

Phebe had made up her mind what to do. 


“I'll be a travelling peddler,’’ she told 
herself. ‘Part of my stock I’ll carry in my 
brains, and part on my arm.’’ 

That day, just as Mrs. Perkins, at Flock 
Centre, was setting her table for dinner, 
Phebe Clissold knocked at the door. 


‘Bless me!’’ cried the farmer’s wife, near- 
ly dropping her biggest blue-edged plate in 
surprise, ‘‘is that you, Phebe?”’ 

**Yes,’? nodded Phebe. ‘‘How good your 
dinner smells, Mrs. Perkins. Chicken pot- 
pie? I thought so. And an Indian pud- 
ding! Mrs. Perkins, I think I shall stay 
and take dinner with you.”’ 

**And welcome,” said the good woman. 
“But 1 thought, Phebe, you had gone to 
your New York relations. You hain’t quar- 
relled with them I hope and trust. 

“Oh, no,” said Phebe. ‘I never quarrel 
with anybody, Mrs. Perkins. But I’ve got 
my living to earn. Uncle Mynton isn’t a 
rich man, and I can’t be a drag on him. I 
tried life in a store, but it seems I wasn’t 
stropg enough for that sort of thing. So 
I’m going to strike out on a new tack. I’m 
a travelling milliner at present.’’ 

‘‘What!"? said Mrs. Perkins, holding the 
tea-caddy high above the shining plated tea- 


“It isn’t 
do it, 


pot. 

Paebe pointed to the light basket that she 
carried on her arm. 

‘In that basket,’? said she, laughing, 
‘there are three compartments. One is full 
of the latest styles of spring frames, packed 
closely, one within another; the second con- 
tains flowers, wings and wreaths; the third 
is full of ribbons of every color of the rain- 
bow. You'll take your spring bonnetof me, 
Mrs. Perkins, won’t you? 
“Well, if that ain’t providential!’’ said 
Mrs. Perkins. ‘‘I was just going to Linley 
arter it to-morrow—I was, just as sure as 
you’re born!’’ 

“1]] suit you better than any of the Lin- 
ley milliners, Mrs. Perkins,’’ said Phebe. 
‘‘And I’ll work cheap, too. Give me a trial 
—that’s all I ask.’”’ 

“Well, I'll do that,” said the good dame. 
“I remember, now, you was always handy 
with the needle. Dinner’s ready, an’ [’m 





hired man. Sit down, Phebe, and take pot 
luck with us.’’ 

After dinner Phebe set herself diligently 
to work to suit Mrs. Perkins in a new bon- 
net. Scarlet field poppies, black satin rib- 
bon and a frame covered with puffed black 
silk took the worthy woman’s fancy com- 
pletely. 

“I never had a handsomer bunnit,’”’ said 
she. ‘There’s real style to it. Kight dol- 
lars? Of course I'll pay you eight dollars, 
Phebe! 1 expected to pay ten in Linley, and 
this is prettier than I’d have got there.”’ 
This bit uf suecess took the edge off from 
the criticisms and carpings of Mrs. Deacon 
Rout, who lived in the next house with her 
three daughters, who had none of them, to 
use her own expression, ‘‘any faculty for 
fixin’ up bunnits.”” And Phebe was con- 
pelled to ‘‘wholesale’”’ the family for twenty- 
six dollars, which barely more than covered 
expenses, 

And then she repacked her basket and 
once more set forth, under the blossoming 
trees and along the shady lanes, where dan- 
delions sprinkled all the grass like drops of 
sunshine, 

‘Dr. Falkney was right,’’ she said to her- 
self. ‘Air and exercise are what I needed, 
I feel like another woman now—only it does 
make me feel bad tothink of never seeing 
Dr. Falkney’s kind face again!” 

And for a moment the far away blue of 
the April sky glimmered through a mist of 
unshed tears. 

‘‘How foolish Iam!” said Phebe to her- 


self. 
And then she knocked at Mrs. Parthan’s 


door, and asked leave to show her the new 
spring shapes in hats and bonnets. 

A woman can resist anything but head 
gear. The fresh, glistening rolls of ribbon 
—the box of birds’ wings, the crisp roses 
and jonquils, the tempting ‘‘shapes” in straw 
and lace and buckram, and Poebe’s own nat- 
ural-born skill in combining them—all these 
proved irresistible to these country folk, and 
ere long Paebe had sold out all her stock, 
and returned to the city with a considerable 
sum over and above her expenses. 

“This,’’ she said gleefully to herself, ‘‘I 
shall give to Aunt Mynton toward the cost 
1 have been to her.’’ 

As she crossed the street toward the dreary 
red brick walls of the ‘Ontario Flats,’’ 
where the Myntons dwelt, with about a doz- 
en other families, some one reined up a horse 
with a quick cry of ‘‘Do you want to be run 
over, Phebe?’ 

She looked up. 1t was Doctor Kalkney. 

“Oh, doctor,” she cried radiantly. ‘‘I 
have taken your prescription, and you can’t 
think how much good it has done me!” 

The doctor looked as bright as she did 
herself, 

“*T shall call to see you to-night,’’ said he. 

‘Another prescription?’’ cried Phebe. 

And then she remembered, with a sudden 
crimsoning of the cheeks, that she had not 
yet paid his bill. 

“But Ican pay him now!’’ she thought 
as she stood there and watched his carriage 
roll down the street. ‘Just as soon as his 
office hours begin, I'll go there. 1 won’t 
wait for him to present his bill.’’ 

To Doctor Falkney’s great surprise, his 
first patient that afternoon was Paebe Clis- 


sold. 
*‘Doctor,”? said she, ‘I’ve come to pay 


your bill out of money that I’ve earned my- 
self.’’ 

“Have I sent it in?’”’ said he. 

“No. Buat——” 

“Nor do [intend todo so!’ he declared. 
‘Phebe, I’m thinking of going into partner- 
ship.’’ 

‘‘Then your partner will certainly want 
all the old debts paid up,’’ nodded she. 

“I don’t know about that. lam thinking 
of a life-partnership, Phebe—not a medical 
on3 —and the pariner I want, dear little girl, 
is you!”’ 

It was perhaps a little vague, but she un- 
derstood it in an instant. Her cheeks 
flushed; her long brown eyelashes aropped. 

“Dearest,” said he, taking her hand, “‘is 
it to be Doctor Falkney and wife?”’ 

Some other patients came in just then, 
and after that one look into her hazel eyes 
Doctor Falkney was troubled with no mis- 
givings. 

So Phebe’s life-problem was solved, and 
there came an end to the bonnet-trimming 
business—‘'the itinerant millinery,’’ as her 
husband called it. 

“Bat | shall always feel happier and more 
independent,’’ said she, ‘‘for knowing that 
I am able to earn my own living.” 

“Did any one ever doubt it?’ said Doc- 
tor Falkney.—Saturday Night. 


A Youth Who Will Rise. 


The famous pork packer, Phil Armour, 
who departed some days ago on a European 
trip, is conspicuous among almsgivers for 
his acts of generosity, and doubtless per- 
forms many such acts that the outside world 
never hears of. Here is a story I heard re- 
lated of hintthe other day: Not long agoa 
young man called upon Mr. Armour at his 
office and asked fora position. The great 
merchant was in a more than usually ami- 
able frame of mind, and after a brief ques- 
tioning decided that his applicant was not 
without his merits and instructed the head 
man of one of the departments to set him to 
work. The youth performed his duties ably 
and conscientiously, and his superiors spoke 
well of him when his employer inquired as 
to his doings. The new clerk had been 
there about a week when Mr. Armour no- 
ticed that his clothes were awfully shabby, 
and in his gruff and hearty way he called 
the young man te him and bade him order 
himself a suit of clothes at the tailor’s and 
have it charged to him. The youth did as 
he was bidden, and, so the story goes, ap- 
peared at the office about a week afterward 
ina complete outfit of the most expensive 
clothes on the market. Every shred he wore 
was new, down to his shirt and shoes, and 
the bill fell just short of $200. Mr. Armour 
is said to have glanced at his resplendent 
clerk, then at the bill, and then muttered 
‘‘great jewhillikens,” or something like it, 
But he paid the bill, just the same, and for 
aught I know the young man is still at his 
desk in those handsome offices over on La 
Salle street. A youth with that amount of 
cheek is bound to get along in this world, 
methinks. 











A fair trial of Hood’s Sarsaparilia for scrof- 
ula, salt rheum, or any affection caused by 
impure blood, or low state of the system, will 
be sufficient to convince any one of the gu- 
perior and pecuilar curative powers of this 
medicine. Buy it of your druggists. 100 





goin’ to blow the horn for Perkins and the ! Doses One Dollar. 


Nonsensical Teaching. 


The pupil in Latin of to-day is no longer 
recognized by his father or by his older 
brother, so thoroughly has what is known 
as the Roman pronunciation crept into, 
taken hold of, and absorbed the latter-day 
Latin professor. The old familiar despatch 
which Cesar sent to the Senate after he had 
knocked the military wadding out of the 
King of Pontus is no longer known as ‘veni, 
vidi, viet.’ Such a pronunciation does not 
fit the tongue of the learned (?) gentlemen 
who from their schoolmaster’s stool in Ber- 
lin formulate fashion for the vocal readings 
of Virgil, Horace, Tacitus and Comment- 
aries. 

The laconic message is only recognized 
now as ‘‘wayny, weedy, weeky.’’ Dollars 
to drachmas if Cesar could have heard such 
an emasculation of sounds he never could 
have lived to die at the hands of Brutus, 
Cassius and the rest of the gang of ward 
politicians. He would at once havesuffered 
a ‘‘falling fit’? that would have proved fatal. 
‘“‘Wayny, weedy,” indeed, and “Yulius 
Keyser!’ Are we where we can only hear 
people hurrahing for “Bissmarck, Keyser 
Wilhelm and drei bier?” 

Latin is a dead language, as dead as 
Cesar, as the Tarquins, as Remus whom 
Romulus killed. Who cares how the old 
Romans pronounced it? What matters it 
whether the cock that once crowed thrice, 
much to the chagrin of a certain Peter, 
crowed in G minor or a Shanghai basso pro- 
fundo? There is no one to tell in what key 
he crowed. 

There is not even a tradition on whieh 
to found a theory as to how Cicero and Pliny 
and the Gracchi pronounced Latin. One 
thing is certaia, that in their soft, sunny 
Italian climate they did not pronounce it as 
it is now pronounced among the snow-bound 
scholars of the country along the Rhine. 
The Latin was anything but guttural]. It is 
sufficient to know how to spell and translate 
it. ‘Time spent in this country in learning 
how to give a dead language anything more 
han Anglicized sound is worse than wasted. 
— Times-Star. 
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Gov. Rusk at the Thresher. 


An incident in his canvass for governor 
furnishes as clear an indication of the char- 
acter of the man asa long analysis would. 
lt chanced that in a neighboring county an 
influential farmer had expressed himself as 
“against Jerry Rask for governor,’’? and it 
was quite important that he should be con- 
verted; so in company with a friend, Mr. 
Rusk drove to see the objecting elector, and 
found the farmer busy at the ‘‘cylinder-end’’ 
of athresher. On the way out it had been 
agreed that Mr. Rusk should say little or 
nothing but let his friend do the talking. 
To take the farmer from ‘‘feeding’’ would be 
to make trouble along the line, and indeed 
at first he was not disposed to come down 
to listen to the arguments of the mutual 
friend. Mr. Rusk quickly took in the situa- 
tion and said, ‘*I’1l feed while you talk:’’ 
and to the surprise of the crew he stepped 
to the platform, and shedding his coat and 
pushing his stove-pipe hat well back on his 
head, he gave the nod to the driver who 
hurried the horses until everything hummed. 
The band-cutter slashed viciously at the 
rapidly-pitched sheaves and pushed them on 
to the self-appointed feeder, whose ponder- 
ouy body swayed slowly from side to side as 
the golden straw, evenly shook out, fairly 
shot into the invisible jaws of the machine. 
The stackers were in danger of being 
‘“‘strawed under;’’ all were astonished and 
the recalcitrant farmer fairly awe-struck. 
Every man of the force was working like a 
beaver, while the ‘‘sing’’ of tha cylinder 
told that the straw was flowing in as smooth- 
ly as the waters of a meadow brook. All 
talk between the friend and farmer soon 
ceased, the latter looking on with open- 
mouthed astonishment. Suddenly he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘You needn’t say another word; 
I’m in for any man who can feed a thresh- 
ing machine like that.”’ 

In the Tower of Antwerp Cathedral. 


Up, up, higher and higher I mounted, 
constantly finding the stone steps more and 
more worn and cracked. It became lighter, 
and soon a@ brilliant shaft of sunlight appear- 
ed through a narrow Gothie window in the 
tower. I was now considerably above the 
roof of the cathedral. Just beneath the 
window a huge gargoyle shaped like a dragon 
stretched out its length above the roofs far 
below. From the square beneath, I doubt 
if one could have distinguished its form, but 
from where I stood above him, the stone 
dragon seemed to be at least twelve feet long. 
Above him, all carved in stone, were huge 
roses and leayes,—each rose as large as a 
bushel basket. Doves were flying around 
at that great height, or, resting upon the 
grim figures, cooed softly to one another. 
As I stood gazing out at the wonderful 
carvings for which this cathedral is famous, 
a massive, flat piece of metal came jerkily 
up before the narrow window out of which 
I was looking. For a moment I was puz- 
zled, but then suddenly it dawned upon 
me that the object 1 had seen must bea 
part of the minute-hand of the huge clock 
in the tower. It was quite near the window, 
and I put out my hand and touched it. In 
three jerks the minute hand had passed on, 
making its mighty round at the rate of a 
foot a minute. 

From the window where I rested, the 
panorama was unsurpassed. Itis said that 
one hundred and twenty steeples may be 
counted, far and near, upon aclear day. | 
did not attempt this, however. Toward 
the north, the river Scheldt wound its silvery 
way until it was lost inthe midst of the 
horizon as it joined the North Sea. Looking 
east, toward Holland, I saw dimly the towns 
shining in the sunlight. When the atmos- 
phere is clear, the guidebook says, one can 
see towns fifty miles away. Below, the 
great Square seemed to have contracted, and 
the few lazily-moving cabs, drays, and peo- 
ple looked like flies creeping across a piece 
of coarse bagging. Soon I realized that it 
was quite late in the day and that if I wish- 
ed to see the famous carillon I should lose no 
time. The bells in the tower of Antwerp 
Cathedral are doubtless quite as interesting 
to many tourists as are the great pictures by 
Peter Paul Rubens in the cathedral itself. } 
These bells have curious histories, and ! 
quaintly worded inscriptions may be de- | 
ciphered on many of them. Besides the | 
forty bells comprising the Carillon, thereare | 
five bells of great interest in the tower, 
The most ancient of theseis named ‘‘Hor- . 





- 
| rida;” and it is said to date from 1316, 
is a peculiar pear-shaped bell, and jg ae 


few,”’ and it is the sweet note of th 
that is heard far over the polders of Belin, 
every day at five, at twelve, and at ? "i 
o’clock. Next in rank is the bell ¢ “ 
“Ste. Marie,” said to weigh between fo ca 
five tons. Charles the Bold heard ite fr 
peal as he entered the city in 1467. A Pe 
side hangs ‘‘Silent St. Antoine,” go 02 . 
because its voice has not been heard 4 
nearly a century; and, finally, wo .,.. 
upon grand “Old Carolus,” the greatest o¢ 
them. It is called Carolus because it wa 
given by the Emperor Charles Y. The . 
ular belief is that gold, silver, and oon... 
enter into its composition, and it is Valonde 
nearly $100,000. I saw where the Geni 
from always striking in the same placa, lal 
worn away the metal from the sides. », 
below hangs the rope, by which it js ror ‘ , 
rare occasions, with sixteen ends fy .. 
many ringers; and even sixteen stron» 
ringers are none too many. 
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Flies and their Habits. 

Tie horse-fly is the most cruel and 
thirsty of the entire family. He js am, 
with a most formidabie weapon, whi . 
sists of four lancets, so sharp and stron: 
they will penetrate leather. When not in px 
they are nicely folded away in a sucker. 7. 
makes his appearance in June, and a 
often be seen in the vicinity of small strengs 
of water. He is said to subsist in par: y: 
an airy diet, and to pass his life harmles. 
Not so the female, for she isarmed w 
lancets, with which she bleeds both eatt 
Horses, and even human beings. She 
her eggs in moist places, and, after the; he 
hatched into footless maggots, they mai; 
necessary journeys by stretching and clo» 
the segments of their bodies, their hex; 
being supplied by two hooks, by whic! 
get their food. In process of time this m, 
got goes down into moist earth, wher 
poses for some weeks, after which it bury 
the pupa case, and comes forth a large ty: 
fly, armed and equipped like its preda 
sors. 

The sewer and cess-pool fly resem)! 
other in their habits, with a single excentiz 
—the former lives in cleaner water and jy 
a less complicated apparatus. The fem: 
lays her eggs where they may be reached by 
the filthy fluid. The young are soon hatebed 
and may be seen floating on the water an 
taking in all its bad qualities; they die 
placed in clean water. They dart switt; 


but are obliged to rise to breathe. In th 
course of time they seek a dry place, ui 
after their wings have grown, emerge re 
lar flies like their parents, ready to rep 
their filthy bat usefal work. We ean fon 
only a vague idea how greatly we are indev 
ed to these loathsome insects as scavenger 
—Country Gentleman. 





August Belmont. 

A romantic story is told about the i 
meeting of August Belmont with the lai 
who is now his wife. As became her bnv 
blood, the daughter of Commodore Olirz 
Perry, ‘‘ the hero of Lake Erie,’’ while 
a blooming Baltimore belle, had an intens 
admiration for personal courage. 

It was while she was on a visit to som 
relatives in that city that the actire ani 
sturdy young G2rman banker, who ha 
once taken the place in metropolitan 
due the representative of the powertu! hoa 
of Rothschild, became involved in a fame 
duel. 

At the theater one evening be was ali 
agroup of young men, and between the ss 
one of the party expressad his admiration 0: 
the beauty of the ladies present in the bors 
among whom was Miss Perry. A noid 
Georgia *‘ fire eater’? standing by, who 7 
widely feared and avoided as a bully and! 
dead shot, made some remark reflecting 0 
the virtue of women generally. 

There was silence for a moment, wit 
young Belmont, a slight, timid-looking ‘ 
low, to the dismay of his companions, fac 
the bully and said in distinct, deliberik 
tones: 

“The dog who could utter such a sea! 
ment insults the memory of his own mote 
and is unfit for the company of decent med" 
White with rage, the bully hissed: “ t0 
shall hear from me, sir!’’ 

It was before the war in the good 0« 
times, and a duel followed, of course. 5: 
mont’s friends gave him up as a dead n# 
Bat when the smoke from the simultan? 
fire of the two pistols had cleared away 
was found that the bully had a bullet throat 
his heart and Belmont had a ball in his 
leg below the knee. 

He became the hero of the hour, and 50” 
after he was able to get abont he proposed # 
the beautiful Miss Perry and was accept 
He afterward confessed that it was ™ 
noble face that nerved him to resent the 
putation on her sex. To this day he liaP 
painfully, but his wife is proud of his dist 
urement. 
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Uncle Sam's Women Cierks. — 

Some of tle old lady clerks are fine 
ing, and some of them had noted oareert 
society before going into the departmen 
One had Jefferson for an ancestor, “ 
another, perhaps the most beautiful ~ 
white-haired Jadies of the Treasury, a 
the wife of an Ohio Governor. Thee 
lady clerks dress well, and among them ; 
some of the most agreeable talkers 
Washington. Their hearts are yo 
though their hair is white, and they ve 
most as fascinating now as when thed 
was on their cheeks and they were t 
belles of their native States. 








She Saved Her Lover. P 

One morning lately two Berlin doctor 
medicine were about to satisfy % 
“honor” by a duel. The signal to prepe 
was about to be given when the aan 
one combatant appeared with a oy 
gnd threatened to shoot the = iol 
raised his weapon, swearing thatt e 
should only take place over her ea oe 
lover had written a letter of farewell h . 
event of his being killed, and she, ee 
it in time, had arrived at the critic 
ment. She effected a reconciliation. 


An Extraordinary Story. 
The police of Budapest, Hungary, 
vestigating a truly marvelous case. 
at the public grammar school has cop 
to his father that he has for some Um 
taken money from the till in his shop; 
ordered todoso by ®man who had 
him a subject of experiments in hypn? sich 
The father went to the school author! f 
and it was discovered that a whole olasé 
boys was in asimilar plight. They act 
“mediums,’? and by a process known 
“suggestion” were made to steal ™° 
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GIRL. 


She wears &@ Saucy hat 
her feet go pit-a-pat 
As she walks; 
i the sweetest music slips 
n her merry madding lips 
When she talks. 


she fascinates the street 
with her gaiters trim and neat. 
Made of kid; 
they twinkle as they pass 
ike the rillets in the grass 
Halfway hid. 


Her skin is soft and white, 
ike magnolia buds at night 
On the bough; 
But for fear she'd be too fair 
here's a freckle here and there 
On her brow. 


lumples play at hide-and-seek 
» her apple-blossom cheek 
And her chin, 
viv beckoning to you, 
pon't you think it’s time to woof 
Pray begin.” 
Then her winsome, witching eyes 
vigsh Like bits of summer skies 
O’er her fan, 
sifto say: ** We've met; 
may go now and forget— 
If you can.” 
—Samuel Minturn Peck 
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A\LASKAN MAMMOTHS. 


yYonster Animals Still Roaming on 
American Soil 


{wo Creatures Recently Killed by Indians, 
Resembling an Elephant, Having Six 
Tusks and Being Twenty Feet High 
ind Thirty Feet Long. 
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and Commercial Company. 
ring all that time, up to two months 
n I resigned and started for home,” 
Mr. Fowler, “I have had my head- | 
rters at Kodiac, which isthe most north- 
station occupied by the agents of our 
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ll but the chief and the scout 

7 the trail of the 

rmed with large 

d their ground, 

n the mammoth. A bullet 

ietrated the creature’s brain, 

ed forward and fell dead, and 

uty on their way back to their camp 

y Overhauled and killed a cow 

which was evidently the mate 
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rst one killed. 
ed the hunter to describe the mon- 
and taking a sharp stick he drew me 
€ of the male animal in the saft 
‘cording to his description it was 
wenty feet in height and thirty 
“eneth. In general shape it was not 
», clephant, but its ears were small. 
tr yes bigger and its truhiclonger and 
vender. Its tusks were yellowish- 
tir sf Color and six im mumber. Four of 
hep 3, Were placed Hike those of a boar, 
» ther side in each jaw; they were 
win, wr feet Jong and came to a sharp 
“9 The other two tusks he brought 


ti, Deasured them and théy were over 
4 feet in length and weighed upward 
, pouudseach. They gradually tapered 
at point and curved inward. The 
“ ba body was covered with long, 
2 ® hair of a reddish dun color. 
lihea pa 72° our late Governor, Hon. 
oe -Swineford, has pretty carefully 
matte matter and he is certain 
ties dorough sifting of native testimony 
om ge terds of these monsters are to be 
2 the high plateaus in interior 


tye,» Out the headwaters of the Snake 
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Th The Age of Electricity. 

“ang Browth of electric lighting is some. 
te ‘Kaondertul. At the convention of 
heside Onal Electric Light Association 
ere was Dunean said that one year ago 
se a 4,000 plants in the United States; 
bere ~. number nearly 6,000. One year ago 
ane 145,000 are lamps in use; there 
0,099 «19,924. One year ago there were 
sent ieandescent lamps inuse; at the 
~~ ime there are over 2,500,000—49 
hj a increase. The growth in electria 
& = 'S quite as startling. The country 
te, re to an electric age. Steam and 
k —_ have headed civilization, are be- 
&,, Paced. One more quarter of a 
St every township, as well as 

be illuminated by electric lights, 





PLUCKY OLD HICKORY. 


a Tennessee Court. 


Andrew Jackson’s Encounter with a Gang 
of Bullies While a District Attorney 
—The General’s Family Life— 

The Jackson-Sevier Ducl. 


On the records of the court of Sumner 
County, Tenn., for the year 17% there is 
this entry: 

“The court thanks Andrew Jackson for 
his brave conduct.” 

There is no information concerning what 
Mr. Jackson did to deserve thanks in this 
form, at least at the court in question, says 
William Hosea Ballou in the New York 





Herald. ‘Old Joe Guild,” a prominent law- 
yerand State character, who died afew 

ears ago, removed from that county to 

ashville. He used to relate that when he 
grew up and became a Jackson man there 
were still magistrates living of the 1795 
period. Of them he inquired concerning 
thisentry. It seems that the county court 
had the trial of misdemeanors. A gang of 
bullies detied the court, juries and sheriff 
and persisted in terrifying the surrounding 
country. They were indicted by the grand 
jury, but came into court and declared that 
they would not be tried, that it was against 
the laws of nature which governed the con- 
duct of gentlemen and protected them from 
such undignified prosecution. By the pext 
term of court Jackson had been chosen dis- 
trict attorney. On his arrival he hitched 
his horse, carried his saddiebags into 
court and placed them beside him 
while he perused the docket. The first 
thing he did, to the amazement of 
every one, was to call the cases of the 
bullies. The entire gang came into court 
and declined to be tried, repeating their 





' monstrated 


| must be obeyed, no matter whom it hurt; 


| on the records 


1y garden | 


| Hickory of this merchant were powder, lead 


| pit, brushed the 


| Then he returned to 


ons forthe purchase | 


| by,” of 


| because he always charged 
| whenin ai 


| Jackson was on > Supreme 


accustomed argument. Mr. Jackson re- 
and assured them that there 
Was no way to avoid a trial; that the law 


that it was no respecter of persons. The 
bullies became boisterous and threatening. 
Instantly Jackson pulled his pistols from 
his saddlebags and a free fight began in the 
court-room. The leadership of the young 


A Queer Entry on the Records of | 


the Massachusetts Horticiliural Society by 
Mr. Leverett M. Chase, master of the Dud- 
| ley School, in Roxbury, Mr. Chase argued 
that tho ideal school-ground should be 
| separated into two distinct portions— 
onewlevoted to the purposes of an outdoor 
gymnasium, and the other an area of green 
sward, properly planted with trees, shrubs, 
vines—in short, a pleasure-garden for the 
children. They should be taught that the 
garden is theirs, and a feeling of responsi- 
bility for it should be encouraged. That 
this sense of ownership will engender such 
personal interest that the exuberant de- 
structiveness, sooften manifested by school- 
boys, will give place to a sentiment of affec- 
tion, and a desire to protect their shrubs 
and flowers, has been proved in many iIn- 
stances. Ifthe plants are all carefully la- 
beled and catalogued; if the children are 
invited to aid in cultivating them, under 
roper direction, they will gain much prac- 
calinformation as to the laws of plant- 
growth, and if aserious attempt at system- 
atic instruction in certain branches of bot- 
any is connected with the care of the 
grounds, many lessons which it would be 
an irksome task to acquire otherwise will 
be learned without effort, and even with 
positive delight. From the knowledge thus 
gained, and the interest aroused in 
the school-garden, we may reasonably 
look for a growing love of nat 
ure—an increasing appreciation of the 
beauty of trees and their value. If this gen- 
eration of children were reared under such 
influences ours would be a land of fair gar- 
dens in a quarter of @ century, and there 
would be no difficulty in securing proper 
legislation for the preservation of our for- 
ests. Indeed, it isto be feared that a dis- 
tinctively American forest-policy which 
shall embrace in its scope the wisest ad- 
ministration of the Nation’s forests, and the 
most intelligentcare of the farmer's wood- 
lot, will never be adopted until the interest 
end sympathy of the children are enlisted, 
so that they will grow up with sound views 
and generous sentiments as to the import- 
ance of trees and forests as an element of 
the Natibdnal welfare. 

Ofcourse grounds sufficiently spacious 
for a garden can not now be found connect- 
d with every school-buikiing, and in 
rowded cities large school-gardens will not 
be practicable. But there is room for a be- 





lawyer inspired the people present who 
werein favor of the enforcement of the | 
law, and they joined with Jackson, whipped | 
the entire crowd of bullies, took them into | 
court, where they were tried, convicted and 
sentenced to the full penalty prescribed by 
statute. That was the last of the bullies 
andthe occasion of the unexplained entry 
of the court of Sumner 
County for 1795. 

Samuel B. Morgan, who built the State 
capitol of Tennessee, died some ten years 
ago. He had in his possession a merchant’s 
books of account. In these-were the pur- 
chases of Andrew Jackson for five years | 
after 1790. An examination of the books | 
shows that the only purchases made by Old 





and whisk) 

Mr. Morfan used to relate that he once 
witnessed a cock-fight shortly after the bat- 
tle of New Or Jackson was present, 
sitting on his 1 while some fellow down 
in the pit awkwardly tried to heel the 
chicken. Jackson became first uneasy, then 
mad. He leaned from his horse into the 
liow aside, and heeled the 
st approved fashion. 

the saddle and wit 


eals. 


rse 


chicken after the m 


nessed tie fight. 
Jackson was originally a backwoods 
specimen of the rawest type, but he at once 
evolved into perhaps the grandest man that 
ever lived, having no equal in the ball-room, 
no peerin his politeness, courtesy and ad- 
miration for women. The same is largely 
true of the Tennesseean of to-day. Take 
him from the farm, array him in fashion- 
able clothes, put himin the ball-room or in 
society and his thoroughbred blood instant- 
ly manifest lf, exinbiting in him only 
the refined man of the world. Jackson’s 
letters, which remain, are in many respects 
more in&resting tian Washington’s. They 
exhibit a man absvulutely deyoted to his 
family, from whom not the smallest thing 
concerning them ¢ ped, and whose every 
interest was h No man ever wrote ino 
the same spirit, and his social letters are 
models from which Chesterticid might have 
learned much in politer Nothing es- 
caped him. To show how the menof his 
time worshiped him the incident related By 
Willoughby Williams, ‘‘Old Man Willough- 
years ago, will suffice. nol 
Lafayette visited Jackson, in 1825, he rode 
in a carriage with General Hall, while 
Jackson was on horseback. Great aman as | 
Lafayette was, tue people all looked at Jack- 
s0n and tined their expressions of ad- 
miration t 
The duel ackson and Sevier 
seems t iistory and biogra- 
phy. Sevier Jackson’s equal as a sol- 
dier, and durin; 
quarter of \ 


s itse 





at 


ess. 


ver lost a battle, 
into the natives 
Indian could only 


In 1796 





fight With < 
Sevier was the { 


{ f Tennessee, 
and for twelve year 


¢ Lis first term 
bench of the 
The twomen had difficulty abouta 
ilitary « , both being candidates. 
a the day when Jackson arrived at Knox- 
ville to hoid viercame also, mounted | 
a block in the square, denounced Jackson in 
unmeasured terms, calling himall thenames 
in the early vocabulary. Therecould be but 
one result, and that evening Jackson chal- 
Jenged him. Sevier accepted, and then came 
@ question as to where the fight should take 
place. Jackson wanted to fight on the 
Cherokee reservation and Sevier in Vir- | 
ginia. Asaresult letters passed between, 

in which the word coward had the most fre- 

quent use. Finally Jackson started for Vir- 


BSfate. 





ia first and remained several days awaiting 


pearing he started for home, meeting his 
rival on the way. They met in theroad, ex- 
changed several shots, neither one being 
hurt, when friends interfered. They never 
forgave each other, and there is still a tra- 
dition. that this was the most disgraceful 
episode in the history of the State. 


PRETTY SCHOOL GROUNDS. 


A Constant Object Lessen to the Eyes oi 
Every Boy and Girl. 

For several months in the year a large 
proportion of the children of this country 
spend at least half of the hours of daylight, 
for five days of the week, in or about the 
school-house. At the most susceptible 
period of life the influence of these sure 
roundings must in the aggregate be consid- 
erable, concludes Garden and Forest. A 
neat and tidy room, with simple and cheer- 
ful decorations, will be a constant object 
lesson to every eye. A room with decrepit 
furniture upon an unclean floor, and with 
walls and ceiling broken and stained, will 
teach its lesson, too,in taste and morals, 
but it will be quite adifferentone. It'is 
diie to the health of children that they be 
supplied with abundant light and air. This 
pneans seyres a ing with ample open 
space t,even in the city. Exercise 
fs also essential tothe healthy development, 
as well ag to the happiness of children, and 
play is the natural and spontaneous exer- 
cise and refreshment for both their minds 
and bodies. A playground may, therefore, 
be considered a necessary adjunct to every 
school. Ohildren will play wherever they 
— room, but it will hardly be argued 
that a bare space of earth, which will be 
dusty or muddy as the weather changes, 
offers every advantage that children shoald 
be’able to derive from their school-grounds, 
If the school-room can be made to give les- 
sons in cleanliness and order and taste the 
surroundings of the building should be ar- 
ranged to enforce the same lessons. 

That properly ordered school-grounds can 
aidin this direction, and, besides this, be 
made an important educational auziliary in 





some branches of natural science, was the 
thesis of an interesting paper read before 


| the authorship 


ginia and notified Sevier. He reached Virgin- | 


the arrival of his opponent. Sevier notap- | 


inhing everywhere. A narrow border 

long the »undation of the school-house 
may be made beautiful with flowers from 
the time when snowdrops appear until 
frost kills the latest aster. There are few 
schodl-yards where a place can not be found 
for some tree or shrub, or where a vine can 
not be trained so as to show its own beauty 
and hide some unsightly object. At all 
events, some house-plants can be used 
to brighten up the school-room and 
to illustrate by living examples the 
elementary facts in botany and horticulture. 
One disadvantage will be that of the teach- 
ers and trustees who must take the lead in 
this enterprise know so little themselves of 
the subjects in which itis proposed to in- 
terest thechildren. The beginnings of this 
reform—for a genuine reform it will be— 
will be feeble, and much honest effort wiil 
be misdirected. Unsuitable trees and 
shrubs will often be selected and they will 
be badly planted in improper places. But 
the very fact that the lack of knowledge on 
these points isso lamentable is the strong- 
est reason that a beginning should be made, 
The attempt will excite inquiry and oriti- 
cism, and knowledge will come from the 
study and discussion thus aroused. Forty- 
nate are those places already provided with 
teachers like Mr. Chase, and Mr. Endicott, 
master of the Gibson School in Dorchester, 
wuo, at the meeting above mentioned, 
added some valuable testimony to the sound- 
ness of the positions takcnin Mr. Chase’s 


paper. 

A final suggestion mede by Mr. Chase is 
worth considering in otherStates as well as 
in Massachusetts. It was that prizes be 
offered for the best-kept and most tastefully 
embellished school-grounds. 





A MISSOURI ROMANCE, 


How a Pretty Typewriter Girl Won a 
Wealthy Young Man’s Love, 

A pretty little romance is rounding into 
shape in the office of an jnvestment come 
pany in this city, Bay$ fhe Kansa’ City 
Times. A handsome and worthy young lady 
typewriter and a young man of substantial 
business standing, of good liabits and pléas- 
ant place, are the partiestoit. An aged 
and rather well-to-do widower, who lives in 
a suburban town, had 2 good deal of busi- 
ness with the investment company and was 
favorably taken with the typewriter letters 
that he had from the company. “Thesg 
things are gotten up in good shape,” said 
he, “ahd I'd like to see the one that com- 
poses’em. They are easy to read and are 
to the point.’’? Theold gentleman’s son, by 
way of a joke, told his father that a hand- 
some young womaa prepared the letters, 
and that she was the sweetest and most 

racti¢al girl on earth. The old map 

afd little, but began an investigation, and 
at the office of the company was directed 
to a rougish young woman, who admitted 
of the letters. The old 
than meant business and very promptl 
and pointedly told her that she would 


| win a good home and a snug fortune by 
| marrying him. The young woman would 


not make a positive repyy, but to carry on 
the joke gave tacit assent to the old boy’s 
suit, About this time word was conveyed 
to the son who Had sought to be funny with 
his father that the old gentleman and the 
young woman had really serious intentions. 
He then set about to stop it. Going to tha 
young woman, he said to her in his matter- 
of-fact way that he was decidedly opposed 


| toa marriage between her and his father; 


that he had money of his own and would 
gladly contribute any reasonable sum that 
she might name rather than have the mar- 
riage take place. This was the first intima- 
tion that the young woman had that the af- 
fair was growing serious enough to be 
looked upon as a certainty by the old gen- 


| tleman’s family. She very frankly con- 


fessed to the solicitous son of the aged 
swain that she had only been — 
and that he need not fear that she woul 
take the office of step-mother to him., In 
this interview both were characteristically 
pleasant and frank, and they parted good 
friends and soon. The young man found it 
necessary fo call again and again, and the 
young typewriter welcomed him cordially 
each time. And so visits have gone on, and 
the friendship has grown into love between 
them, and here is the romance. This ex- 
plains why a wealthy young man is soon te 
marry a pretty typewriter girl. 





Remedy for Sore Throat, 

At this season, when sore throats are so 
prevalent, there is a great deal of talk about 
the proper remedies for them. Chlorateof 
potash, which was so long popular, has been 
decided by experts of the throat to be not 
only serious injury to the throat, but almost 
poison. A late remedy is perhaps the best 
on record, andit is avery gimple one. A tea- 
spoonful of alum and one tablespoonful of 
best French brandy, put ina half tumbler 
of water, or a half-pint of water will modify 
it better. This gargle shoukd be used several 
times during the day, and at night if the irri- 
tation or pain is troublesome. Ft will be 
found ‘%n invaluable throat corrective. 


Tough on His Substitute. 

A Hartford clergyman tells this anec- 
dote: Early in life, while occupying 
another charge, he invited a clergyman 
whom the unregenerate would call con- 
ceited and dull to preach in his pulpit. 
During the sermon our Hartford preacher 
dozed away in the sweet old way until he 
was suddenly called on to conclude the 
service with prayer. Accustomed to re- 
gard -himself as the humbiest of his 
Creator’s instruments, and forgetting that 
he had not delivered the sermon, he began 
with: ‘“‘We beseech Thee t» accept the 
weak and feeble effort that has been ad- 
dressed to Thee, and more richly to endow 








Thy servant in the graces he so greatly 
lacks.” % Bad “ te 


STREET-CAR SPOTTERS. 


How Street Railway Companies Keep Tad 
on Their Employes, 

In the police court the other day, says thi 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, a young man givi 
an assumed name was arrested on a charg 
of violating the sidewalk ordinance. (3) 
wads fined the costs, as it was learned dur- 
ing the hearing that he is employed c= 
or three of the street railway compan! 
here as a “‘spotter.”” The hatred display. 
by street-car conductors and drivérs fon 
these monitors in their affairs needs lit 
provocation, andasarule the operators 
the cars get to know their men in time, ay 
are certainly well posted regfrding their 
movements. 

The “spotter”? who appeared in the 
court carried a bunch of the blan 
nished by the strect railWay companlés f 
hisuse, and their make-up is ingenio 
regards details. The spapes to Wb filled 
the blank report call for the day of 
week, month and year, and the é¥act 
of the day at which a car is boarded. 
direction in which a car is going and 
name of the cross street where the car’ 
mét, together with the number of the 
ductor and register, is also demanded. 
Then follows the details regarding the g 
ber of fares recorded and a space for the 
“spotter’’ to tell of any nickels that ma 
“knocked down.” The report goes farthae 
and asks for answers to such questions af 
these: ‘Was the conductor polite? W 
the conductor careless? Was he watch 
as to assisting ladies and children on 
off the car? Was he engaged in Toud tat 
with any one on the car? Was the driver 
careful with his team?” 

Simple reference to the term ‘‘spotter” ie 
sufficient to bring on a storm of indignation 
from any or all of the employes of street 
railways. “Every time I hear of one of 
those fellows,” said a St. Clair street 
driver, “Iam reminded of what Superin- 
tendent Bowers, of this road, who {s now 
dead, said of that badge of dishonesty, the 
bell punch, when it was first introduced. 
He refused to brand his conductors with 
them, and declared that the man who was 
not smart enough to beat them was not ca- 
pable of runninga car. I could point out 
“spotters,’? any number of them, who, are 
laughed at by the men of this road. JI re- 
member when the work was mostly done 
by women. One of them would get on the 

car, open a book, and pretend to be reading 
it, while she turned over a leaf to corre- 
spond with each of the passengers, That 
was the poorest game of all, but the schemes 
resorted to now are justas bad. If a 
is disposed to be dishonest and is A 9 
fool he need never be caught. No mano 
earth can get on a crowded car, as they a 
are at some periods of the day, and keép ap 
account of all the passengérs. The cone 
ductor, who is bound to go through thé 
crowd and collect fares, has to keep his 
eyes open, and at that often misses one or 
two. 


POWER OF CGUSTOM: 


Differences and Likenesses of Fashions in 
Different Countries. 

That different manners and notions pre- 
vailin different parts of the globe is, of 
course, known to us all, says the New York 
Mail and Express. [n some parts of the 
world the lips are brought together in token 
of love and affection, in others the tips of t 
noses. In some places to uncover the head 
isamark of respect, in others to keep it 
covered. Among some nations black cloty 
are worn as a sign of mourning, among oth- 
ers white. In some lands the dead are 
buried horizontally, in others they are 
buried upright. In Western countries sick 
people pay their physicians as long as the 
are sick, but in China and other Orienta 
countries, physicians are paid by theirclients 
so long as the latter enjoy-good perith. In 
Paris, domestie sérvant® are efucv raged to 
marry, as they are observed to be more & 
tled and more attentive to ther duty th 
when bachelor In London, such mar- 
riages are discouraged, as rendering ser¥- 
ants more attentive to their own families 
than to those of their master’s. 

In Paris certain funds are estiblishea for 
the poor, the yearly produce of which ad- 
mits but a limited number. In Londop a 
parish is taxed in proportion to the number 
of its poor, and every person who is pleased 
to be idle is entitled to a maintenance. In 
Paris the poor are always contented with 
their pittance. In London they are so in- 
solent that scarce one of them will cond 
scend to eat brown bread. The latter city 
has accordingly a much larger number of 
idle and profligate wretches than the 
former. 

In Paris, if the bills of mortality can be 
relied upon, the births and burials are 
nearly equal. In London the burials exceed 
thebirths by no less than five thousand 
yearly. 

Greatis the power of local custom, and if 
we take any of the principal events of life, 
such as death and marriage, we find the 
ceremonies connected with them differing 
most curiously in different lands; but 
greater siiil is the power of fashion, and 
the human family is rapidly and cheerfully 
submitting to its tyrannical sway; thus we 
find Oriental peoples eagerly adoptin 
Western habits. In dressand manners th 
Chinese, Japanese, Hindoos and Turks are 
surely getting Europeanized, and to-day 
the Oriental youth, discarding his national 
garb, looks upon patent leather boots, tall 
hats and frock coats as marks of progress 
and civilization. 





One Hundred Years Ago, 

Fortunately there were no sewing ma- 
chines then, except the busy fingers of 
ladies, who gave less time to personal 
adornment than now. The earliest inven- 
tion to facilitate the process of sewing was 
that of Weisenthall in 1755. In his ma- 
chine the needle was pointed at both ends 
and had an eye in the middle, so that it 
could be passed through th cloth both 
ways. Alsop’s machine came next, in 1770, 
fm which the shuttle was used; then fol- 
lowed the loop machine of Duncan, in 1804. 
In the United States Granough, in 1842, 
took out a patent for a “machine to seW a 
straight seam,” but Howe’s, in 1846, was 
the first practical machine. The feature of 
Howe’s machine was the needle with the 
eyein the point and the interlocking the 
threads by means of ashuttle. But the in- 
ventor could not have filled an order fora 
dozen of his machines for $500 apiece. It 
is doubtful if the sewing-machine has be- 
come a labor-saving machine, for, mstead 
of using it to save time, it has inoreased 
the amount of sewing done a thousand 
fold. While the sewing-machine was in- 
troduced only about forty years ago, the 
sale of them now is nearly, if not quite, 
750,000 a year, and more than thicty com- 
panies are engaged in their manufacture. 
Their cost has been greatly reduced since 
the expiration of the patents eovering 
them. During the life of these patents a 
machine costing the manufacturer from $15 
to$17 sold for from $90 to $100, and now 
sells for from $40 to $50, 

Th 
A Heap of Game. 

The game killed Jast season on nine es- 
tates belonging to Prince Schwarzenberg 
in Silesia, Saxony, ' 
tria was 54,450 head, 

19,687 partridges, 8,183 
deer, 1,858 roe deer, 
wild boar, 119 hazel 
and 95 fallow deer. 


Didn’t intend to Be Left. 

The Palatka (Fla.) Herald is responsible 
for the following: “A man ata smail station 
on the Florida Southern sailway the other 
day took Gown the mail sack, which was 
suspended on the crane, and hung himself 
there instead, so that hé would not get left. 
When the fast mail came along and the 
route agent put out his catcher and haule@ 
in the man instead of the mail-bag the fel- 
low, in short breath, said: ‘I’ve been left 
too many times by this marrow-gauge road 








and I don’t intend to get left any more if rO 
kills me or this infernalold road’’u° 


REWARDS OF INVENTORS, 


Fortunes Realized from the Barbed Wire 
and Grain Binder Patents, 
{The ups and downs of inventors are re- 
markable, especially the ups, says W. H. 
Osmer in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
While acting as @ patent solicitor several 
instances came to my notice. The barbed 
wire patents, which have netted fortunes 
to their owners, have an _ interesting 
history. ‘The first patents were issued toa 
man named Kelly, living down East. About 
two years later a farmer at De Kalb, Ih, 
conceived the idea of keeping his anruly 
cattle in the pasture by putting short barbs 
of wire and then twisting it with a plain 
wire. This is known in the market as 
Glidden wire, being named after its {y- 
ventor, Joseph H. Glidden. One day w 
he was experimenting with it a neighbor 
fing by shouted: ‘Joe, you better be out 
erin, in your oats instead of foolin’ 
away your time with patents.” Glidden 
thought otherwise, and in less than two 
years received a bonus of $60,000, with the 
arantee of aroyalty on all made under 
is patents. Forthe year 1881 his royal- 
ties exceeded $174,000. The Appleby grain- 
binder, which, in being perfected, banke 
rupted the owners, Appleby, Parker, Stone 
and Bishop, by a loss of $32,000, eventually 
came to the surface with $150,000 for each 
pf the owners, while its present owners 
have realized over $1,000,000. In this rec- 
ord, however, the fact should not be lost 
sight of that hundreds of inventors in this 
and other lines have wasted the best years 
of their lives, and as many capitalists 
. witnessed the fading of their last dol- 
ar in schemes that never “panned.” 








VARIETIES. 


A YounGa lady (hesitating for a word in de- 
scribing a rejected suitor)—He is not a tyrant, 
not exactly domineering, but— 

** Dogmatic,’’ suggested a friend. 

‘*No, he has not dignity enough for that, I 
think pupmatic would convey my meaning 
admirably.’ 

CHUMPLEIGH—What did you see in Egypt 
that impressed you? 

Corncorner—I seen the sphinx. 

Chumpleigh—Worth seeing? 

Corncorner—It may have been once but at 
present the old shebang is so busted that it 
don’t pay to learn to spell the name of it, 


Not so VERY SURPRISING.—I was surprised 
to hear that you had taken a German course, 
McCrackle. 

McCrackle—A German course! 
you? 

McCrackle—Jimson told; me. I think the 
language will be of great benefit to you. 

McCrackle—Language nothing! What I 
took was Lager and Limburger. 


Who told 


A PRETTY fan was presented to a little girl, 
who, wishing to show her new treasure, held 
it out atarm’s length. A lady, on entering 
the parlor, was attracted by the peculiar atti- 
tude of the little girl, and finally said to her. 
‘*Ign’t it very fatiuging to hold out your hand 
in that way so long?’ Said little Elsie in 
answer, with a deep sigh, ** Isn’t it always 
fatiguing to be elegant?” 


A FRUITLESS APPEAL.—Prodigal Son (feel- 
ingly )—Father, I’m in hard luck again. Debts 
of honor, you know. The boys are down 
on ms and I come to you for —for—a—a—suc- 
cor. 

Obdurate Father (freezingly)—Waste no 
words, young man. I’ve nothing but advice 
to give you. Goto those dear ‘‘ boys” and, 
in the delightful vernacular with which you 
are familiar, inform them that the old man 
cannot be worked for a sucker. 


Somz people begin very early in life to hate 
Aristides because they are ‘‘tired of hearing 
him called ‘fhe Just.’’’ ‘* Why don’t you 
walk home from school with Minnie Spring?” 
a mother one day asked her little daughter. 
++] never see you together now. ‘'No'm, we 
are not together very much,”’ said the little 
girl demurely. ‘* You are in the same classes, 
aren’t you?” ‘Yes’m.” ‘And you live on 
the same street. It must be that you don’; 
think her a nice girl.”” ‘‘'Mamma,’’ burst 
forth the child, with a gush of confidence, 
‘+ she is so good that I hate her!” 


ONE ON His Sister.—A Stevens avenue 
young lady was much pained and shocked as 
she walked down the street yesterday, to see 
her young brother sitting astride the prostrate 
body of another boy and raining down blows 
upon his struggling victim. 

‘* Johnny!” she almost screamed, “* what 
are you doing? Come here this minute. Aren't 
you ashamed of yourself, fighting this way in 
the street?’ 

The boy reluctantly arose from his van- 
quished antegonist and faced his indignant 
sister. Then he explained. 

‘Well, I don’t eare, He said you wasn't 
go003 looking. I don’t think you are, either, 
but it ain’t none of his funeral. So I licked 
tm.—Minneapolis Journal, 

A SLAB SIDED, mud-covered granger entered 
a Broadway clock store the other evening, 
and, with a bewildered look, asked: 

‘Mister, is this where a man kin git a 
clock?”’ 

‘+ Yos, sir,’’ sald the clerk. 

‘ Wall,” said the granger, ‘‘ what be that 
ticker worth?” pointing to an ornate end in- 
tricate piece of time-recording mechanism on 
the shelf. 

‘That, sir,” said the clerk, ‘‘is a wonderful 
time-piece. It is worth $200, and will run 
three years without winding.” 

‘Great Scott!’’ gasped the granger, ‘* three 
years without,, winding. Say, mister, how 
long would the blame thing run if she was 
wound?”’ 


THREE years ago Mind Reader J. Randall 
Brown, who was a witness in the late Bishop 
case, was giving a series of entertain- 
ments at tho Grand opera house in San 
Francisco. On one occasion he gave a seance, 
and announced that he would produce the 
spirit of any person called for. 

** Diogenes,’’ shouted a man from the back 
of the bouse. A few moments later raps 
were heard, and Prof. Brown announced that 
the philosopher's spirit was rapping, and 
would answer any questions asked. An old 
gentleman in the front row rose very slowly 


and said: 
“You say you have the spirit of Diogenes 


?” replied Mr. Brown. 

Ask himif he has found that 

é laughter which greeted the question 
up the seance for that night. 


Tuost BeAvTIFUL STanzas.—The time- 
worn acrostic joke, lagt played, we believe, 
upon Charles A. Dana, has again been suc- 
cessfully practiced. The victim this time 
was A. B. Johnson, the editor of the Ogden 
(Utab) Commercial, who introduced a con- 
tributed poem as follows: “The beautiful 
statizas which appear in this column are from 
the pen of Mrs. Amanda H. Davis, a lady who 
visited Ogden with the Colorado excursionists. 
She was so impressed with the beauty of the 
city, which was then fragrant with blossoms 





of early spring and resonant with the song of 


birds, that her soul gave vent to its overflow- 
Ing music in these chaste lines.”' 

‘*These chaste lines’’ were written to pre- 
sent the acrostic, ‘‘ Johnson is a puppy,” but 
the editor didn’t discover it until several days 
after the paper was published. 


THe TAIL OF THE CABINET HAS ITS JOKE.— 
I was up at the White House Friday, and 
while waiting for the Cabinet to conclude its 
session my ears were ¢aluted by sounds of 
laughter issuing from the apartment which is 
sacred to the president's official family. Of 
course I was astonished, shocked. So was 
Doorkeeper Loefiier, who bas been guarding 
the Cabinet room for more than twenty-five 
years, and who never before heard such 
sounds in that apartment. The laughter con- 
tinued for two or three minutes and then 
died away, only to be revived by the president 
himself, his chuckle being lost in the more 
noisy cachinatory efforts of his advisers. 
When the meeting broke up I tried to discover 
the cause of the hilarity, and it was revealed 
to me by one of the secretaries, who said: 

**We were discussing a matter of consider- 
able importance, an international affair, in 
fact, when Secretary Rusk offiered a sugges- 
tion. It was directly opposed te what Mr. 
Blaine wanted, and he pooh-poohed it in a su- 
percilious sort of way which was only too 
@pparent. He evidently wanted to intimate 
that Rusk knew nothing at all abont the 
question under discussion, and ‘Old Agricul- 
ture’ at once saw the drift of his remarks. 

As soon as Blaine finished, Rusk looked 
around the table with a comical twinkle in his 
eyes, and said: ‘‘It’s all right for you to say 
I don’t know anything about this affair. I 
know a8 well as you do that I am the tail of 
this Cabinet, but’—and he looked straight at 
the president—‘ unless the signs fail the tai}’1l 
be kept right busy this summer keeping the 
flies off the rest of the administration.’ Then 
we laughed.”’ 

HOW THE BRITISH I LEET WAS THREATENED 
WITH A COWHIDE.—During the war of 1812 a 
Montauk cattle keeper gained a signal victory 
over the English fleet, then lying at Gardiner’s 
Bay, under command of Admiral Hardy. 
Montauk was then a commons for the towns 
of East and Southampton. These townspeople 
pastured 1,000 to 1,200 head of cattle on Mon- 
tauk during the summer. These cattle were 
in charge of three keepers, who lived about 
three miles apart. I think the name of the 
keeper in question was Paine. He conquered 
the English fleet with a canoe, a rawhide and 
a crew of one Indian. It came thus about: 

The English had come ashore in their boats 
and killed one of the cattle in his charge. 
They wanted fresh beef and they gotit. Mr. 
Paine did not propose that his herds should 
be thus ravaged with impunity. He armed 
himself jwith a rawhide. Next he found an 
Indian. He impressed the Indian with his 
rawhide and forced him to paddie off to the 
Admiral’s ship. Mr. Paine was hailed from 
the ship and asked what he wanted. He 
wanted to see the admiral. What did he want 
to see the admiral for? To be paid for one of 
the cattle in his care which had been s!ain by 
the Admiral’s people. What was he going to 
do about it in case he was not paid? they in- 
quired. Well, he was going to take it out of 
the English fleet. What was he going to take 
itout with? With his rawhide! 

The Admiral was informed that a Yankee 
was on board threatening to lick the fleet 
with an armament of one canoe, one Indian 
and arawhide. The Admiral was not alarm- 
ed, but he was amused and interested. He 
came on deck in his cocked nat ana epaulettes 
and all the glitter and glory of the titled Brit- 
ish tar of eighty odd years ago. 

The Admiral and Mr. Paine confronted 
each other. Mr. Paine did not back down. 
He repeated his demand and his threat. 

‘* Well,’’ said the Admira’, *‘ yon’re the bra- 
vest Yankee I’ve seen yet.’”’ 

He ordered him to be paid. Mr. Paine re- 
ceived the value of the slain beast in bard, 
shining, yellow Brit'sh gold. Then with his 
force he rowed ashore, having gained a brave 
but bloodless victory. 
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Chaff. 


There is only the difference of an ‘‘s’’ be- 
tween woman's weakness and man’s weak- 
ness. One is gossip and the other is go sip. 


An Irishman having been told that the price 
of bread had been lowered, exclaimed: ‘This 
is the first time I ever rejoiced inthe fali of 
my best friend.’’ 


A health journal is teiling people ‘‘ how to 
lie when asieep.’’ If it could persuade them 
to teil the truth when awake, it would be do- 
ing better service. 


Maddern—Are you the fellow that stole my 
umbrella? Snagit—Yes, why? Do you want 
it?) Maddern (aghast)—N—no, keep it, and 
I'll send over the cover to day. 


He isa great simpleton who imagines that 
the chief power of weaith is to supp!y wants. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it 
creates more wants thanit supplies. 


Another Oid Customer Gone.—‘'I regret to 
see that itis not the fashion to send valen- 
tines any more,’’ remarked the maiden lady 
of 43 as she watched all day in vain for the 
the postman. 


Mr. Hobbs—I see that a Newport (Pa.) 
farmer has a hairless calif on exhibition. 
What a remarkable freak that is. Mrs. Hobbs 
—Remarkable? Why, you are baldheaded 
yourself, John. 


** Missus Flynn, I hear that yer son Cornal- 
yus bas lost his job.’’ ‘* Not at all, Mrs. O’- 
Brien. Sure he has an illegant job. He’s a 
telegraph operator and does be going about 
digging phost holes fur the West’n Union.” 


A clothier has excited public curiosity by 
having a large apple painted on his sign. 
When asked for an explanation, he replied: 
“Tf it hadn’t been for an apple, where would 
the ready-made clothing stores be to-day?” 


She—George, why do they call Philadelphia 
the City of Brotherly Love? He—Because 
whenever agirl promises to be a sister to a 
fellow he buys aticket to Philadelphia, so as 
to have @ quiet place to think the whole thing 
over. 


Perhaps it was jocosely that a pastor re- 

marked that the Roman Catholic church was 

fortunate in having one infallible pope. In 

his church, he said, he had nine deacons, 

= every one of them thought himself infal- 
e. 


“IT don’t say marriage is a failure,”’ said 
Adam candidly, as he sat down on a log just 
outside the Garden of Eden and looked hun- 
grily at the fruit on the other side of «ho wail, 
**but if I had remained single this wouldn't 
have happened.”’ 


His Proposal.—Edgar—Miss Edith, I~ah— 
have something most important to ask you. 
May I—that is— Rdith (softiy)—What is it, 
Edgar? ERdgar—May I—Edith, wouid you be 
willing to have our names printed in the pa- 
pers with a byphen between? 


At Jast we know why “ uneasy lies the head 
— ‘wears a crown.” A newly arrived chirop- 
odist from the old country anhounces him- 
self as leumgerm doctor to the court of Ger- 
many, and tells us he bas removed corns from 
several of the crowned heads of Europe. 


The Reaction.—Ah, waitah, bwing me 
something hearty, quick!’ ‘Been taking 
any unusual exercise?’ ‘ Yaws, I—aw— 
watebed four men hoist a very heavy safe to 
a fourth story window, and—aw—by jove! 
that safe (breathing heavily) must have 
weighed ten tons!” 


If afool knows a secret, he tells it because 
he isa fool; ifaknave knows one, he tells it 
whenever it is his interest to tell it. But wo- 
men and young men are very apt to te!] what 
secrets they know from the vanity of having 
been trusted. Trust none of these whenever 
you can help it. 


A prosperous soap agent who has a fine 
residence on the Hudson writes to his wife 
every day. She keeps the envelopes in & 





Ys 


was on any particular day for years back. 
This is probably the oniy device ye. heard of 
by which a wife could keep tab ou a drummer 
husband, 


Mr. Boullion—Yes, sir, I am a professional 
cook, and it wives me pleasure to think that I 
belong to a profession that is fully appreciat- 
ed. When a particulariy palatable dish fs set 
before you your gratitude goes out to the 
cook, does it not? Mr. Blinks—Well, to tell 
the truth, my gratitude generally goes out to 
the waiter. 








Cuvicura Remeouws Cung 
Skin ano Brooo Diseageg] | 
From Pivpres to Somoruegs)/ 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THER ESTEEM 1M 

which the Cuticura Remepies are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, hu- 
miliating, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of 
the skin, scalp, and blood with loss of hair. 

CuricuRa, the great Skin Cure, and CuTricuBaA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externaliy, and Cuticura RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive cure for 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pim- 
ples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curicura, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; REsoLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrzgm 
Drue anp CHEMICAL Corroration, Boston, Mass, 

Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


(Pimples, blackheads, chapped und olly_ a 
Ge skin prevented by Curicura Soap. 


Rheumatism, Kiduey Pains and Weak 
\ ness speedily cured by CurTicurna ANTI 
PAInPLAsTeR,the onlypun-killingplaster. 











EVERY FARMER 


His Own slacksmith [ 


ALL ODD JOBS CAN BE DONE. 


SAVING TIME AND MONB® 
Bis 


$45 WORTH OF TOOLS FOR $2@, 


AND THIS PAPER ONE YEAR FREE... | 


These Tools are all of the best quality,ana 
m any farmer can soon accustom himself to 


the | 
ing all odd jobs. Small farmers will save the " 
of the kit every year, and large ones willsave } 
times the price. The Tools included are suffi 

to do most jobs, or with them other Tools 

can be made, 


FORGE, 


This Forge will heat 13¢-inch round a 


ing heat. 
45-LB, ANVIL AND VISE, 3% in. Steel Jawa.’ 


4A 


By removing the shipping bolt the vise can 
turned at a quarter angle, or detached ent i 
leaving the face of the anvil clear. A steel 
is included. 


DRILL ATTACHMENT TO ANVIL AND vise. 


This can be used in any vise, or separatel abous! 
machinery. 2 Drill Points included. - 4 


2 LBS, STEEL HAMMER AND HANDLE, 


34% Ibs. BEST STEEL HOT CHISEL & HAMBLEL| 


3% Ibs. BEST STEEL COLD CHISEL & HANDLE.) 


_# 


Cuts Thread of Bolts and Nuts from 516 to 34 im. 
Pair 18-inch BLACKSMITH’S TONGS, 


—— ee ~ 


a ee 


RRIERS’ PINCERS. | 


WOOSTENHOLM FARRIERS’ KNIFE, 


9-oz. SHOEING HAMMER. 





th, 5 
One 12-inch Rasp. One 12-ineh ye } 


his Forge, Anvil & Vise and Tools boabe 
eR will weigh about 110 is vill be a2 
warded toany of our subscribers from Chicagd A 4 
Freight upon receipt of $20. No Farmer can affo' 
to be without them; don’t let this opportunity jad 
a Kit of Blacksmith’s Tools at less than half price 
pass. We also include a copy of this paper for one 


year. Address 


GIBBONS BROTHERS, 
Detroit. Mich. 





—_—— 


Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 


Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run by 
Central Standard time. In effect May _ — 


*Morning Express 
*Tbhrough Mail 
Steamboat Expross 
+Chicago Ex. withsleep’r 
tNight Ex. with sleeper.. 10:50pm 
* Daily, Sundays excepted. + Daily. 
Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50 a m, 4:50 and 
8:00 p m connect at Durand with trains on Chi- 
cago & Grand Trunk R’y for the east and west, 
and has parlor car to Grand Haven. : 
Chicago express has Pullman sleeper and Buf- 
fet car Detroit to Chicago daily. 

mee express has sleeper to Grand Rapids 


8:00 p m 


y. 

Sleeping car berths cana be secured at G. T. R. 

Ticket office, Corner Woodward and Jefferson 

Avenues, and at Depot foot of Brush Street. 

W. J. SPICER, E. J. PEERCE, 

General Manager, City P. & T. Agent, 
Detroit. Detroit. 





time. 





in 
bd 8: Dm. 
fibige Rim: 
§ 6:15 a.m, 


§11:20 p.m. 
. +Hxcept Monday. 
JUDICIOUS AND PERSISTEN? 
Je. Advertising has always proved 
Wis cuccessful. Before placing any 
Rs Newspaper Advertising consult 
LORD & THON:AS, 
: ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
45 to 49 Randolph Streets CHICAQO, 
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(Continued from First Page.) 


VITAL PARTS COMPARED. 


Comparing the proportions in the two 
Series, we see that among the organs and 
parts concerned in the vital functions, with 
the exception of the spleen and kidneys, the 
advantage was always in favor of the shorts- 
bran series. They had more blood in pro- 
portion to a given weight of carcass, larger 
hearts, lungs, livers, etc., and it is to be ex- 
pected greater stamina and vitality. Fur- 
ther examination, however, shows that this 
advantage of the shorts-bran lot was in near- 
ly every instance exceedingly small. 

Setting aside for the moment the excep- 

tional cases of the spleen and kidneys, 
which alone among the vital organs exam- 
ined’show a gain for the corn-fed lot, which 
gain in the case of the kidneys certainly is 
susceptible of explanation other than that of 
difference in food used, it seems plainly the 
rule, as shown in the experiments of Profes- 
sors Sanborn and Henry, that the pigs re- 
eeiving the nitrogenous diet did make more 
blood and a larger development of the vital 
organs in proportion to dressed carcass than 
those getting the carbonaceous foods. The 
explanation of this apparent ru'e in the case 
of the experiment under examination seems 
to me clear enough; the corn-fed lot made a 
gain of nine snd forty-four hundredths (9.44) 
pounas per hundred-weight over and above 
that made by the shorts-bran-fed; in other 
words, the commercially almost valueless 
blood and internal organs of each corn-fed 
pig have been compared with nearly nine 
and one-half (9.44) per cent more of salable 
carcass than was used as the standard of 
comparison with the lot fed shorts-bran. 
The fact that the corn-fed pigs had in the 
average greater weight of tongue, heart, 
lungs, kidney, liver and spleen than those 
fed shorts-bran, simp!y shows that the corn- 
fed pigs gained even in the vital organs 
more than the shorts-bran fed series (it can 
hardly be supposed that the laiter lost dur- 
ing the fattening period in the weight of 
their internal organs) while gaiaing much 
more in weight of carcass than their compet- 
itors. Ali this is clear!y iu line with the 
familiar dictum of Sir John B. Lawes, that 
as the fattening process goes on ‘‘the car- 
cass parts, or salable meat, increase more 
rapidly than the internal parts, or offal.’’ 

APPARENT DISCREPANCIES EXPLAINED, 

I bave already referred to the fact that the 
shorts-bran-fed lot consumed with their food 
greatly more of water than those fed corn. 
Without doubt this surplusage of water had 
its effect upon all the internal parts, but 
particularly on the weight of blood and kid- 
neys. Several of the pigs exhibited unmis- 
takable signs of disease in one or more of 
their internal organs. 

STRENGTH OF BONES. 

Much stress has been laid apon the need 
of stronger bones in the improved breeds of 
swine, and the claim has been freely put 
forth, that by feeding nitrogenous foods 
there would inevitably accrue a great in- 
crease in the strength of the bones of ani- 
mals thus fed, over the corresponding bones 
of those fed on corn. Without stopping to 
argue the question of the need of an increase 
of bone or other offal beyond that actually 
required to support the pork packing ma- 
chine—which seems to me to be at least 
questionable—I desire to present the facts in 
this regard as shown in our experiment. 
The reader will remember that both sets of 
pigs used in this trial had constantly before 
them a mixture of lime, wood ashes and salt, 
which was parteken of freely by all the pigs. 

The bones were tested for strength and 
toughness by Prof. O. P. Hood, of the De- 
partment of Mechanics and Engineering, 
who constructed an ingenious machine for 
this purpose. Subjoined is Mr. Hood’s re- 
port of results obtained with bones of every 
animal used in the experiment: 

Pror. E. M. SHELTON: Tie bones sub- 
mitted to me for test were placed centrally 
on two rounded supports four inches apart, 
and ioaded midway between the supports. 

The flesh had been removed from the 
bones by scraping, so that they were in their 


natura! condition when broken. 
The breaking-weight of each bone is in the 


accompanying table: 
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770; 1000 
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1500) 107 








965) 1069]... 








683] 949 








Sper horizontal column refer tothe numbers 


SRBAKING WEIGHT OF RONES. 


of the pigs as h 
ME ENle sc scd vives stews 


Left tibia 
Right humerus 


Left femur 
Right tibia.. 





The breaking of each of Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9 
and 10 (corn-fed) was preceded by cracking 
along the under side when loaded to about 
two-thirds its ultimate load. So regular was 
this indication that the near approach to the 
breaking-point could always be told. 

The breaking of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and5 
(shorts-bran series), was preceded by no in- 
dications whatever. but broke off suddenly 
under a rather limited deflection compared 
to Nos. 6, 7,8, 9 and 10. The appearance 
of the fracture was in each case characteris- 
tic, although not in so marked a degree as 
the breaking characteristics. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 5 broke mostly with a clean, smooth 
fracture, lines drawn across the fractured 
surface being generally square across the 
bene. There was but little separation of 
concentric layers of bony material, and the 
absence of splinters was noticeable. The 
fracture indicates a more granular and less 
fibrous character. Nos. 6,7, 8,9 and 10 
broke with a very irregular, flinty fracture, 
the fractured surface showing sharp, irregu- 
lar splinters. The fracture indicates a 
much harder bone, and the greater deflection 
of these bones indicates greater toughness. 

* ©. P. HOOD, Sunerintendent. 

In the case of three of the pairs of pigs 
compared, the corn-fed pig had the strong- 
est bones and the largest per cent of strength 
to the live-weight of live pig, and we have 
the testimony of Mr. Hood—who by the way 
knew nothing of the special treatment ac- 
corded the two sets of pigs—tu the fact 
that the bones of the corn-fed series were 
tougher and more fibrous than those of the 
ghorts-bran-fed _ pigs. I may add 
that the average force required 
to fracture each of the bones of the 





corn-fed lot was 34 4-10 pounds greater than 
was required to perform a like service for 
the shorts-bran series. 

CHARACTER OF THE MEAT, 


The charaster of the flesh of the two series 
is faithfully showa in the Bulletin by en- 
gravings, which ara literal copies of photo- 
graphs of like sections of every pig employ- 
ed in the experiment. It seems unnecessary, 
says the Professor, to add one word to the 
testimony of the photographs, except to state 
these pork sections were examined by a 
large number of people, teachers and 
students of the College, and others, who for 
the most part knew nothing of the antece- 
dents of the pigs, and while in a few indi- 
vidual cases opinions differed as to the 
amount of lean meat in the two series, the 
general consensus of opinion was that 
neither in color of flesh, marbling, or 
amount of lean meat was there any sensible 
difference in flesh of the two lots. The 
amount of fat, however, was often notice- 
ably greater in the case of the individual of 
the corn-fed series than with the correspond- 
ing pig of the other series. 
THE COOKING 
The cooking qualities of the flesh of the 
two series was very thoroughly tested in fry- 
ing, roasting and boiling. The frying test 
was not altogether satisfactory, as only lean 
cuts of ham wereemployed. Although the 
meat of the two series was testedin this way 
by at least a dozan comps3tent jadges of 
meats, not one was able to detect any dif- 
ference in the meat of the two sets in flavor 
orany quality appreciable by the senses. 
Two large loin roasts were taken, one 
from pig No. 5 shorts-bran-sarias, and an- 
other from No. 9 corn-fed-saries. These 
ware fraad almost entirely from fat by trim- 
mingin the usual manner. They were cook- 
ed under precisely similar conditions by 
Mrs. N. S. Kedzie, Professor of Household 
Economy, and served at one of the Friday 
afternoon lunches to a considerable number 
of Professors and students. Tae unani- 
mous testimony of those who partook of 
those roasts was that roast *‘ No. 5°’ was of 
a much firmer textura than ‘' No. 9,’’ and 
that it was noticeably harder to the teeth 
than No. 9. On the other hand, No. 9 was 
distinctly more greasy and of *‘ better grain’’ 
than No. 5. Whether this difference in the 
character of the meat of the roasts was due 
to individual traits, or to the food of which 
the meat was made, or to both combined, is 
a matter which [leave wholly tothe judg- 
ment of the reader. 
An exceedingly interesting boiling test 
was made with two samples of the shorts- 
bran-fed pig No. 5, and two from the corn- 
fed No. 9, thesamples having been salted in 
strong brine three months. In the case of 
both pigs boiling pieces of suitable size were 
cut from the middle dorsal region. From 
all of the pieces the muscular portions were 
trimmed toan equal extent, leaving solid 
masses of ‘‘fat pork’’ about five inches in 
thickness. The pork in the case of both 
trials was placed in cold water, which was 
rapidly brought to the boiling point, at 
which temperature it was held for three 
hours. In the first trial the two piece: com- 
pared were boiled in the same pot; in the 
second the pieces were cooked in separate 
vessels. In the first boiling the corn-fed 
piece ‘‘wasted inthe pot,’’ “‘boiled away’’ 
exactly 33'¢ per cent. and that from the 
shorts-bran fed pig 47 9-10 per cent. by 
weight. In the second boiling the shrink- 
ages of the corn-fed and shorts-bran-fed pork 
were respectively 33'¢ per cent. and 50 per 
cent. Moreover, there was a noticeable 
difference in the character of the meat after 
the boiling. The corn-fed pieces retained 
their original forms; they were firm and 
elastic under moderate pressure, offering 
considerable resistance to the progress of 
knife or fork. On the other hand, the 
shorts-bran-fed pork was a soft, sleazy and 
almost shapeless mass after cooking. 
It seems proper, in conclusion, to refer to 
the general character of the meat of these 
experimental pigs. The pigs were very fat, 
and consequently open to all of the objec- 
tions which have been almost vehemently 
urged against the ‘‘ mere cylinders of fat,’’ 
and ‘‘ masses of blubber’’ which it is alleged 
the well-bred and well-fed American pig has 
com2 to be. Daspite these theoretical ob- 
jections to fatness, our pork was in great re- 
quest by neighboring families and local butch- 
ers before we were ready to place it cn the 
market. The carcasses were finally sold 
mostly to the butcher; and the gross sum re- 
alized from the sale, after the considerable 
amounts of meat necessarily used up in the 
course of the experiment had been deducted, 
was considerably greater than the pigs would 
nave fetched had they been marketed as is 
customary hereabouts, on foot. 
The truth is, the great American staple, 
Indian corn, is an incomparable grain food 
when used simply for fattening, or when 
jadiciously blended with other foods in the 
process of growth and development of the 
animal. But itis when we consider the 
cheapness and ease with which Indian corn 
is produced, due to its perfect suitableness 
to American soil and climate, that its supe- 
riority to all other forms of grain food be- 
comes strikingly apparent. Thus a single 
acre yielding the quite ordinary prod- 
uct of 50 bushels of corn, would, 
according to the facts of this experi- 
ment, produce 513 pounds of pork. 
Moreover, in the case of the chief portion of 
the agricultural sections of the American 
continent, there is no other grain that is 
really available for meat-making. It is 
futile to talk of using bran, shorts, barley, 
oats, milk or peas, in pork-making, upon a 
large scale. The instant that we are reduc- 
ed to the necessity of using any orall of 
these foods as a substitute for Indian corn, 
our supremacy as a pork-producing nation 
will have passed to others. 
The objection often urged against the gen- 
eral fatness of corn-fed pork seems to me to 
have no sufficient foundation in the wants 
of consumers. It is true that towns-people 
generally demand lean fresh meat, but 
work-people, who are the chief consumers 
of pork the world over, demand fat meat, 
and of the salted article will take no other; 
while with all classes pure lard is a staple 
article for which they cheerfully pay a price 
such that the fat portions of the hog before 
“rendering” are more profitable to the 
butcher than the lean parts of the carcass, 
The results of our feeding of fully matured 
pigs in equal sets upon shorts-bran and corn 
meal during 4 limited forcing or fattening 
period may be briefly summed up as follows: 
1. The shorts-bran-fed pigs required for 


TEST, 





full ripening nearly or quite twenty-five per 


cent. more of time than was needed by the 
corn-fed series; but even when the feeaing 
of the corn-fed lot was prolonged—to their 
great disadvantage—to a period equal to that: 
occupied by the shorts-bran-fed series it cos 

to make a hundred-welght of gain from 
shorts-bran twenty-five (25) cents more than 
was needed to make a like gain with coro 


meal alone. 
2 The corn diet, as compared with shorts- 


bran, had no unfavorable influence upon the 
vital organs, so-called, with the exception of 
the kidneys. ‘The testimony upon this lat- 
ter part, however, is far from conclusive. 

3. The eorn-fed pigs had stronger bones 
that those fed shorts-bran, and the quality of 
the bone tissue was distinctly tougher and 
more fibrous. 

4. The meat of the pigs fed corn was fat- 
ter than that made from shorts and bran, a 
fact fully explained by their excess of gain, 
(98 Ibs.), but the advantage of either series 
in respect to the amount of lean, or in its 
distribution with the fat (marbling) was not 
distinguishable by the senses. 

5. The quality of the meat, as a whole, of 
the corn-fed pigs was clearly better than that 
of the shorts-bran series, for cooking by 
boiling; the results obtained from roasting 
lean meat give occasion for a difference of 
opinion as to superiority in the quality of 
the meat of the two sets, while frying failed 
to show any advantage for either. 





The exports of butter from New York 
since May ist, the beginning of the trade 


year, compare as follows: 
Exports. 

lbs. 
404,224 
133,912 
1,573,468 
698,248 


For week ending June 17,. 

Same week 1888 ........00-.-seescceess 
Since May 1, 1889 er 

Same time last year.... 








Jetevinarp Department 








Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, Veterinary 
urgeon. Professional advice through the columne 
9 the Michigan Farmer to all regular subscribers 
Pres. The full name and address will be neces- 
tary that we mayidentify themas subscribers. The 
tymptoms should be accurately described to ensure 
orrect treatment. No questions answered profes- 
nonaliy by mail unless accompanied by a fee of 
ome dollar. Private address, No. 201 First St. 
stroit, Mich. 








Chronic Scratches in a Colt. 


ORTONVILLE, June 17, 1889. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I have a four year old colt that had the 
scratches last winter; they have healed up; 
the same leg is stocked between the hock 
and fetlock. If I work him the swelling 
goes down. At night it swells as bad as 
ever. He is not lame with it; if we dent 
the swelling with a finger the dent will 
remain. Piease give me a remedy throngh 


the FARMER and oblige 
A SUBSCRIBER, 


Answer,—This disease is occasionally con- 
Stitutional, but oftener neglect in keeping 
the parts clean; more particularly is this the 
case in badly managed stables. ‘Treatment: 
Wash the parts clean ‘with castile soap and 
soft water, making a lather with the soap 
and water, with which mix a small quantity 
of powdered charcoal; rub this well over the 
diseased parts and let it dry; then rub it off 
with a soft brush. Give internally the fo!l- 
lowing: Soc. aloes, pulv., two ounces; Ja- 
maica ginger root, and nitrate potassa, of 
each one ounce; mix all together and divide 
into twelve powders. Give one at night in 
the feed, or mix with syrup to a paste and 
smear on the tongue. 


4 





Chronic Diarrhcea in a Bull. 
MARLETTE, June 18, 1889. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

l have young Durham bull which is bad 
with diarrhoea, or scours; has been bad for 
over two months; got some better but has 
come on again. Keep in stable all the time, 
has not been out to pasture; have a veter- 
inary surgeon treating him but seems to get 
no better. Will you please inform me 
through the MICHIGAN FARMER how to 
treat? Iam afraid he may die; no appetite 
to eat at all. A. B.C. 


Answer.—Diarrhcea in cattle is a symptom 
present in several diseases, the character of 
which we must understand or our prescrip- 
tions would be classed as empirical. Hay- 
ing a veterinary surgeon in charge it would 
be presumptious in us to prescribe for the ani- 
mal without consultation with him, either 
personally or by letter, with reference to the 
true character of the disease and the treat- 
ment prescribed for the diarrhcea. If your 
doctor is not a qualified veterinary surgeon, 
write us giving all the symptoms you may 
discover, no matter how trifling they may 
appear to you, as they may be landmarks to 
us. One special point: are there bubbles 
accompanying the discharges? If so do 
they burst immediately, or do they remain 
some time after the discharge? 





Knee Lameness in a Horse. 


Carson City, June 17, 1889. 

Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Yours received, and in compliance there- 
with and also by answering your questions 
in the Farmer of June Ist, 1 angwer as fol- 
lows: The colt can lift the foot clear from 
the ground; does not drag the toe. She has 
the free use of knee and elbow joints, so far 
asI can judge. She isa little lame when 
she trots. In bringing her front foot for- 
ward she swings it out around, not straight 
ahead, as she does the other foot. The 
shoulder is very badly shrunken. Iam of 
the opinion that the blistering liniment is 
not the thing, at least no benefit is derived 
from it as yet, and we have used it now for 
for nearly two months. Please answer 


R and obli 
through the FARMER @ Ps. BAKER. 


Answer.—Your reply to our question does 
not enable us to locate the seat of the dis- 
ease satisfactorily. One thing is certain, the 
shoulder is not involved, except it besym- 
pathetically. Chronic lameness in any part 
cf the foot or leg invariably causes atrophy 
of the muscles of the shoulder, known as 
sweenie. This shrunken condition of the 
shoulder is but a symptom and nota dis- 
ease. Chroniccorns, navicular disease, étc., 
produce like results. This mistake is the 
cause of much suffering to that non-com- 
plaining animal, the horse. We would ad- 
vise the application of a good blister; the 
biniodide of mercury is a good application 
in such cases, in the proportion of one part 
to eight parts of jard, or vaseline. Make 
one application well rubbed in around the 
knee, as the lateral motion of the leg out- 
ward on the forward movement is always 
present in injury of the knee joint. The 
following day dress the blister with a little 
vaseline or lard. Repeat the application if 





necessary. 


Gommercial. 


— 
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DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET, 








Detroit, June 21, 1889, 
FLOUR.—Market quiet at about the same 
range of prices as last week. Quotations on 
car-load lots are as follows: 


Michigan roller process 
Michigan patents... 


ago, and late futures slightly Jower, It is 
a Weather market at present and likely to re- 
main 80 for a time, Closing quotations yester- 
day were as follows: No. 1 white, 88c; No. 2 
red, 86440; No. 3 red, 75¢; rejected red, 53@ 
60c. In futures, No. 2% redfor June closed at 
86%4c, July at 78c, August at 77%c, and Sep- 
tember at 7814. 

CORN.—Market unchanged. No. 2 quoted 
at 34}¢c, and No. 3 at 33c. No. 2 yellow and 
No. 2 white quoted at 36c ® bu. 

OATS.—Higher than a week ago. Quoted at 
29e for No. 2 white, 274cafor light mixed, 
and 25\ce for No. 2 mixed. 

BARLEY.—The range is 90c@$1 10 per 
cental. Market steady. Receipts for the week, 
3,200 bu.; last week, 6,594; shipments, noth- 
ing. Stocks in store, 268 bu.; last week, 243 
bu.; last year, 559 bu. 

FEED.—Bran quoted at $11 00@12 00 ® ton 
for winter wheat, and middlings at $11 00@ 
1300. Market dull. 

RYE.—Market higher. 
for No. 2. 

CLOVER SEED.—Market higher. Prime 
quoted at $4 50@4 55 ® bu. for October deliv- 
ery. 

BUTTER.—Dull and weak. The range for 
good to choice dairy is 11@12c ‘@ h., and for 
creamery 14@lic ® th. Receipts are heavy. 

CHERSE.—Quoted at 8@9c for new. Old, 
114%@12 8 bh. Market quiet. 

BGGS3.—The market is steady at 
for fresh receipts. teceipts and 
about even. 

BEESWAX.—Steady at 25@300 ® D., as to 
quality. 

HONEY.—Market dull; now quoted at 12 
@l5c forchoice comb in frames. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, ® 
box, $t 50@5; oranges, Messinas, $4 09@5 50 
8 box; California, $1 00@4 50; bananas, yel- 
low, ® bunch, $1 5032 50. Figs, 11@12e for 
layers, 15@16c for fancy. Cocoanuts, per 100, 
$450@5. Persian dates (new), 5%@6c ® b. 
by the box. Pineapples, $1 75@3 00 ® dozen. 

SALT.—Michigan, 80c per bb!. in car lote, 
or 85c in 10-bbi. lots; dairy, $1 80@2 10 per 
bbl.: Ashton quarter sucks, 72c. 

HIDES.—Green city, 34%c ® B., countrys, 
4c; cured, No. 1, 4%@5c; No. 2, 2%@38e; 
calf, No. 1, 4Q@4%c; No. 2, 8c; veal kip, No. 1, 
3c; runners and No. 2,24%@3c; sheep-skins, 
50c@$!l 25 as to quantity of wool. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Timothy, No. 1 per 
ton, $11@12; No. 2, $10@11; clover, $7@8; mix- 
ed, $8@8 50. Wheat and oat straw, $4 50@5 50 
perton. These prices are for car-load lots. 

BEANS.-Quoted at $1 75 per pu. for city 
picked mediums. These prices are for car lots. 
From store prices are 5@l0c higher. Stocks 
light. 

POTATOERS.~Market steady. Quoted at 35 
@40c per bu. for old. New Southern, $2 50@ 
275 ®@ bbl. 

APPLES.Boxes of one peck sold at 60@ 
75e. Old steck not quoted. 

POULTRY.—Live quoted as follows: Old 
roosters, 4c; fowls, 8c; spring chicks, 12@ 
12\4c ® th.; ducks, 8c; turkeys, 9c. Receipts 
heavy and market dull. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—New quoted at 9@10c ® 
lb. for new.’ € 

MAPLE SY£UP.—Quoted at 75@80c ® ga!- 
lon ean for new, 

DRIED APPLES.—Market dull. Offerings 
light. Quoted at 2@3c per Bb. for sun dried 
and 5@5'%c for evaporated. 

HOPS.—Quoted at 22?@28c @® mh. for N. Y. 
and Washington Territory. 

ONIONS.—Bermudas, $1 10 ® bu.; new 
Southern, $1 50 @ 1¢ bbl. eack. 

VEGETABLES.—Quoted as follows from 
second hands: Per bu., lettuce, 55@60c; spin- 
ach, 40@50c. Per dozen, Canadian radish- 
es, 25c; onions, 13@l5c, pie plant, 20@25c; 
egg plant, $1 50@1 75; cucumbers, 40@45c. 
Per bu., green peas, $1 70@1 75. Per two bbl. 
crate, new cabbage, $2 50. Per bu.. string 
beans, $2; wax, $3; squash $1. 
STRAWBERRIES.—Sound stock was in 
good demand at $8@9 ® stand, an advance 
of $2@3 from early prices. Receipts were 
much lighter than expected. 
TOMATOES.—Ruled steady and active at 
$1@1 50 ® 34 bu. box. 

PEACHES.—Oases of short bushels were 
held at $3 25@3 50, and peck boxes at 75c. The 
supply was limited. 

PLUMS.--Cases of 24 qua:ts were quoted at 
$2@2 50 as to quality. Scarce and firm. 
RASPBERRIES.—There was a more liberal 
supply of black fruit yesterday but only a 
small proportion was suitable for shipping 
purposes, and such was held at $7 50@8 75 per 
two bushel stand. Receipts of red were 
limited and first class stock brought $5 per 
bushel. 

GOOSEBERBIE 3.—Quoted at $495 fur two 
bushel stands, 

PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork unchanged: 
refined lard and shoulders lower. Quotations 
in this market are as follows: 


MMW 25605000 +s0deens00sccet SOO 
Family ..... ie 12 50 
Short clear 

Kard in Kops, 


Quoted at 47c ® bu. 


12@13¢ 
demand 


@12 50 


Lard in kegs, 
Pure lard, in t 
Hams, 8 D 
Shoulders, 8 Bb 

Choice bacon, 

Extra mess beef, new per bb. 
Plate beef 


erces 


allow. @D..... 

HAY.—The following is a record of the 
gales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
week up to Friday noon, with price per ton: 
Monday.—4 loads: Three at $14; one at 88. 
Tuesday.—22 loads: Five at $13; four at 814; 
three at $12; two at $13 50, 81250, $11 and $10; 
one at $15 and $11 50. 
Wednesday.—10 loads: Four at $14; three at 
$15; one at $1475, $14 25 and $14. 

Thursday.—32 loads: Eleven at $13; five at 
$14; three at $1250 and $12; two at $15, $13 50, 
$11 and 810; one at $14 50 and 88. 
Friday.—18 loads: Five at $14; three at $12 
-—_ a at $13 and $1250; one at $15. $14 50 
an ; 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


King’s Yards. 
CATTLE. 
The market opened up at these yards with 


648 head of cattle on sale. Good cattle were 


very scarce, and for the best of the offerings 
prices were 10@15 cents higher than those of 
one week ago. The bulk of the receipts 
however were very common and prices on 
this class were no better than those of last 
week, The supply altogether was compara- 
tively light and the yards were cleared early 
inthe day. The following were the closing 
QUOTATIONS: 

me od steers weighing 1,500 to 1,650 
Extra gradod steers, weighing 1,300 
to 1, | ay 


Choice steers. fine, fat and well 
formed. 1,100 to 1,300 Ib&............ 


Good steers, well fatted, weighing 


nominal. 
4 90@4 15 
8 69@3 80 





9500 1,100 108, .ee.ssesseseseesee 3 50QS 65 


Good mixed butchers’ stock—Fat 


cows, heifers and light steers 3 00Q2 39 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock—Light 

thin cows, heifers, stags and bulla 2 15@2 60 
StOCKETE......-..0+cecceeeeeerersece 2 50@2 75 


sosssee 2 15Q2 %5 


Pee eeewerereeereeee 


GD Spencer soid Mason a mixed lot of 4 
head of coarse butchers’ stock ay 890 lbs at 
2 25. 
Evans sold J Wreford 4 fair heifers av 812 
Ibs at $3 25 and a mixed lot of 8 head of coarse 
butchers’ stock to Marx av 875 lbs at $2 35. 
Holmes sold J Wreford 3 fair butchers’ 
steers av 926 lbs at $3 25. 
Fliieschman sold Marx 10 good western cows 
av 1,030 lbs at $2 85. 
Pierson sold McGee a mixed lotof 19 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 785 lbs at $255 and 
15 to Grant av 752 lbs at the game price. 
Huntley sold Genther 2 fair butchers’ 
steers av 970 lbs at $3 50. 
Purdy sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 11 
head of good butchers’ stock av 982 lbs at 
$3 20 and 6 thin ones to Keagan av 840 lbs at 
$2 55. 
Wheeler sold McGee a mixed lot of 8 head of 
thin butchers’ stock av 733 lbs at $2 50. 

McHugh sold Phillips a mixed lot of 23 
head of good butchers’ stock av 926 lbs at $3. 

Sprague sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 
7 = of good butchers’ stock ay 905 lbs 
at $3. 

Pickering sold Reagan « mixed lot of 15 
ast of coarse butchers’ stock uv 807 lbs at 

15. 

Holmes sold McGee a mixed lot of 10 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 950 |bs at $2 65 and 
8 bulls av 603 lbs at $2. 

Wietzel sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 16 
head of good butchers’ stock av 877 lbs at $3, 
and 5 coarse ones av 848 lbs at $2 25. 

Egerton sold McIntire 4 thin heifers av 767 
lbs at $2 70. 

Stonehouse sold J Wreford 2 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,135 lbs ot $3 88. 

Fartam gold Brooka 2 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,155 lbs at $3 80. 

Rich sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 24 
head of good butchers’ stock ay 941 lbs at 
$3 40. 

George sold Cross a mixed lot of 5 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 843 lbs at $2 90. 

Puray sold Kamman a mixed lot of 12 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 880 ibs at $3 30. 

Beardsley sold Fiieschman 3 coarse cows 
cows a7 986 !bs at $2 25 and 4 bulls av 770 lbs 
at $2. 

C Roe sold Cross a mixed lot of 6 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 998 lbs at $3. 

Gleason sold Kamman a mixed lot of 13 
head of fair butehera’ stock av 690 Ibs at 

2 75. 

Reardsiey sold John Robinson a mixed lot 
of 18 head of fair butchers’ stock av 766 lbs 
at $2 60. 

Clark sold Knoch 4 fair butchers’ steers av 
1,057 lbs at $3 50. 

Capwell sold Marx a mixed lot of 22 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 786 lbs at $2 75. 

Horner sold Loosemore a mixed lot of 25 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 764 Ibo at 
$2 45. 

C Roe gold Sullivan 13 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,161 ibs at $3 60. 

Beardsley so'd Kolb a mixed lot of 4 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 892 lbs at $2 90. 

Sprague gold Caplis a mixed lot of 11 head 
ot coarse butchers’ stock av 660 ibs at $2 25. 

Haley sold Sullivan 3 feeders avy 916 Ibs 
at $3. 

Ciark sold Brooka 3 good cows av 1,086 lbs 
at $3 

SHEEP. 


The offerings of sheep numbered §1° head. 
The receipts of sheep continues light, the de- 
mand goud and prices are very steady. As 
the sheep sold here are not sorted up, buyers 
are paying about Buffalo prices for them. 


Holmes sold Morey 80 ay 80 lbs at $4 25 and 
89 to Loosemore av 59 lbs at $3. 

Pierson sold Young 36 avy 62 lbs at $3 25. 

Horner sold Ellis 12 av 90 lbs at $4. 

Watson sold Fitzpatrick 31 lambs av 55 lbs 
at $4 75. 

MeMullen sold Wreford & Beck 70 av 81 lbs 
at $4 10. 

Gleason sold Merey 62 av 93 lbs at $4 25. 

Wheeler soid Monahan 33, part lambs, av 
60 lbs at $3 50. 
Evans sold Wreford & Beck 27 av 102 lbs at 
$4 30. 
Cullen sold Baxter 45, part lamos, av 68 
lbs at $3 60. 
Belhimer sold John Robinson 117 av 72 ibs 
at $3 50. 
HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 728 head. 


The supply was hardly large enough to meet 
the demands of the local trade. The com- 
petition between buyers was sharp and 
sellers closed out their stock at strong last 
week’s prices. 

Proper sold Ford 50 av 152 Jbs at $4 50. 
Horner sold Ford 10 av 194 lbs at $4 50. 
Watson sold Steele 12 av 178 lbs at $4 50 and 
6 to Kuner av 101 lbs at $4 60. 

McMullen gold Steele 26 av 143 lbs at $4 55. 
George sold Steele 73 av 163 lbs at $4 50. 
Horner sold R 8 Webb 52 av 179 lbs at $4 50. 
Pinkney sold R S Webb 44 av 159 Ibs at 
$4 40 and 20 to Kuner av 82 Ibs at $4 75. 
Huntley sold R 8 Webb 66 av 188 lbs 
$4 40. 

Belhimer sold Webb Bros 28 av 181 lbs 


$4 59. 
Wheeler sold Webb Bros 21 av 198 ibs 
4 50 


at 


Purdy sold Ford 26 av 114 Ibs at $4 60. 
Gleason sold Webb Bros 26 av 196 Ibs 


4 50. 
Pierson sold Webb Bros 16 av 167 ibs at 


50. 
Capwell sold Steele 16 av 137 lbs at $4 55. 
Shaw sold Webb Bros 10 av 176 lbs at $4 5214. 
Proctor sold Webb Bros 12 av 197 lbs at 
4 


$4 50. 
C Roe sold Webb Bros 25 av 180 lbs at $4 50. 


At the Michigan Central Yards. 
CATTLE. 


The offerings of cattle at these yards num- 
bered only about 175 head, the bulk of them 
common butchering grades. There was a 
good demand andthe receipts changed hands 
quickly at full last week's prices. Some good 
butchers’ cattle could have been placed at an 
advance. 

Purdy sold Monahan a mixed lot of 6 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 831 lbs at $2 40. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 18 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 855 lbs at $2 65 
and 2 bulls av 770 lbs at $2. 

McQuillan sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot 
of 24 head of good butchers’ stock av 895 Ibs 


at $3. 

C Roe sold Brooka a mix2d lot of 23 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 873 lbs at $2 85; 2 bulls 
av 1,410 lbs at $2 and one weighing 700 lbs at 


1 75. 

Clark sold Brooka 6 fair shipping steers av 
1,220 lbs at $3 60. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 25 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 1,010 Ibs at 
$2 60; 15 to Cross av 806 lbs at the same price 
and 8 bulis av 903 lbs at $2. 

McQuillan sold Caplis a mixed lot of 14 
head of thin butchers’ stock av 687 lbs at 
$2 40 and 2 bulls av 630 lbs at $2. 

C Roe sold Brooka a mixed lot of 15 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 1,009 lbs at $3 25 and 
8 coarse ones av 743 lbs at $2 15. 

Clark sold Wreford & Beck 2 fair cows av 
1,105 lbs at $2 60. 


Buffalo. 


CaTTLE.—Receipts 17,954, against 18,157 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 160 car loads of cattle on sale. 
There was a good attendance of buyers, and 
the demand for the best grades was active at 
about former prices. Stockers and feeders 
sold higher, while butchers’ stock of com- 
mon and medium grades was slow and in 
some cases lower. Good 1,500 to 1,600 Ib 
steers were quoted at $4 10@4 25; 1,400 to 
1,500 lb do, $4@4 10; 1,300 to 1,400 Ib do, $3 50 
@3 90; 1,100 to 1,200 lb do, $3 75@4; light 
butchers’ steers, $3 20@3 40; fair to good 
mixed butchers’ stock, $2 75@3 50; stockers, 
$2 50@2 75; feeders, $2 90@3 10; bulls, $2 45@ 
275. The market was lifeless on Tuesday, 
but showed a little improvement on Wednres- 
day, with sales at Monday’s rates. There was 
nothing doing on Thursday, and the prospect 
not encouraging. On Friday there was a 
fair supply of cattle on sale, but the demand 
was light, and the market closed weak at the 


following 
QUOTATIONS: 


Good beeves—-Well-fattened steers 
weighing 1,300 to 1,400.......... 
a. RE 
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Leaves Grand Haven DAILY, Sundays inciuded, 
12 midnight, on arrival of train which leaves 
Detroit daily, Sundays excepted, at 4:50 p. m. 
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“CITY OF MILWAUKEE.” 


| Leaves Milwaukee Daily, Sundays includes - 
| 11:30 a. m., and connects with Fast Limited c. 

press leaving Grand Haven zt 5:20 pm -. 
} arriving ot Detroit at 11:49 p.m. 





SMALLE 


warranted. Shippedto 


are prepared to build Carriers an. 

q silos, and claim Smalley Carriers 
Pamphlet” should be read by ev: 
ing or stock raising. It contains 
economical stock feeding. Wi 
farmers only, upon application 

of paper in which this adverti 


SMALLEY MFG. 
By MANITOWOC, W 


= 
= 


Special in 
prices ar 
-_—-. f 


— 


The SMALLEY CUTTER, with Improved Bucket Carrier 


GOODS swe? 
are positively ahead of al! others 


30 day»? trial, and to return at our expense 


netic at omme g 
. DRAg 

CIRCULAR SAW MACHINES, FARM ENGINES & puwe 
2 in the country, and so 

any responsible farmer in the U. 8. or Canada, Bubject ¢, 

if not proving just as warranted W. 

y length, guaranteed to run at any desired angle to 

positively superior to allothers. Our 1889 “Why it Pays 

ery intelligent farmer interested in dairy- . 

the very latest information relative to 

ll be mailed free to responsible 

. providing mention i ade 

sement was noticed 


co. 


is. 


troduction 
rd terms A 4 


' SMALLEY TREAD POWER WITH COVERNOR. 





SEND FOR CATa- 
LOGUE AND PRICES 
AND MENTION 
THIS 

PAPER. 


ies 
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YORK M’F’C Co, 


(LIMITED), 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTI 


THE YORK PATENT 


ithout ar 


AL STEEL SGHPE 





-THE CELEBRATED 


OS 


THE FINEST AND LA 
CUTTING 


_—- 


eee 


Special ENSILAGE and FODDER 
CUTTERS, CARRIERS and POWERS 


RGEST LINE OF FODDER 


MACHINERY IN THE WORLD. 


3 


Better made. Stronger, more Durable, and 
will cut faster with less power than any 
m= other Cutter manufactured. Send 
for our Illustrated Catalogue and 
Treatise on Ensilage and Silos 


E.W.ROSS & CO.. | 


MANUFACTURERS, 


SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A 





7 
Felojofolofelolololelofolel 
The man who has invested from thre« 
to five dollars in a Rubber Coat, and 
at his first half hour's experience in 
a storm finds to his sorrow that it is 
hardly a better protection than a mos- 
quito netting, not only feels chagrined 
at being so badly taken in, but also 
feels if he does not look exactly like 
Ask for the * FISH BRAND” SLicKER 


H 


1im dry in the hardest storm. It 
aled TOWEK'’S FISH BRANI) 
* SLICKER,” a name familiar to ev 
‘ow- a rt und, With then 


does not have the FISH BRAND, send for descriptivecatalogue, A. 


i Simmor Bo M 
ro ae Sle Sr te SO SLL Ae Ae Le SL SLL OL Os Se Si oe Se 


i Nake rfarlerferlarkentar’s 
the man who wants ser: 
arment that will kee 


ind and Waterpr 
Fish Bran 


the n ; ve fe ~ 
EN aaa = es 

and take no other. Ifyourst 

J. Tow , ns St., Bost 





Medium Grades—Steers in fine flesh, 
weighing 1,1 tn j,.4W) «ne 

Light Butchers’—-Steers saveragin 
1000 to 1,100 ibs, of fair to goo 


3 75Z4 00 


Stock—-Jnferior to com- 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900to 1,009 lbs. 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 


Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... 
Fat bulls fair to extra 2 45@2 75 


SHEEP.—Receipts 38,800, against 41,400 the 


sale on Monday. The demand was very slow 


not much was sold. Good toextra, 90 to 100 
Ib sheep brought $4@4 50; good to best, 80 
to 90 ln do, $3 75@4 25. The demand for 
lambs was limited and nothing of any im- 
portance was so!d. Prices were steady on 
Tuesday and Wednesday with light receipts, 
but on Tuesday there was an improved de- 
mand at h‘gher prices. On Friday the de- 
mand was again active ani good 20 to 100 Ib 
sheep sold at $4 50@4 75; 8) to 99 ib, $4 25@ 
46 


0. 

Hocs.—Receipts 39,240, against 75,530 the 
previous week. There were 89 car loads of 
hogs on sale Monday. The demand was 
brisk and the market active ani 5@10 cents 
higher than on Saturday. Pigs and Yorkers 
sold at $4 60; medium weights at $4 50; mixed, 
$4 50@4 55, and roughs, $4@4 10. Prices were 
5 cents higher on Tuesday, and another ad- 
vance of 10 cents was made on Wednesday. 
The market was slow on Thursday at ade- 
cline of 5 cents on medium weights and 10@ 
15 cents on Yorkers. Oa Friday the market 


selling at $4 60@4 65; medium weights, $4 45@ 
450 and roughs at $3 80@3 9". 


Chicago. 


of cattle on Monday numbered 15,000 head. 


but late in the day the feeling weakened, and 
at the close some cattle remained unsold 
Natives and Texas averaged steady. 
cattle closed 10 cents lower. Native butcher 
stock unchanged. ‘che London cattle market 
advanced 1 cent. 
steady. 

stronger. 
steers sold at $4 65. 
was $4 40. 
eastern shippers. Most of the natives sold 
at $3 95@4 15; some 1,066 Ib steers sold at 


$410. Texas cattle sold principally below 
$2 80. The market was weak on Tuesday, de- 
clined 5@10 cents on Wednesday, and on 


A car load of 1,410 Ib Hereford 
The next highest price 


On Friday the receipts numbered 6,500 head. 
The market ruled quiet at about steady 
prices. The following were the closing 
QUOTATIONS : 

Good tochoice steers, 1,500 to 1,700 Ibs 4 
Fair to good 1,150 to 1,450 Ibs....,.. .. 3 
Poor to fair, 900 to 1,250 

Grassers, 1,000@1,500 lbs. 

Fancy native cows and heifers 
Common to choice cows, 850 to 1, 


lbs. 
Poor to best bulls, 900 to 1,800 lbs 
Stockers and Feeders...........- 
Texas bulls and COWS........-. e008 .++: 
Texas steers......... Py REPO 
Hoas.—Receipts 76,277, against 91,979 
week. Shipments 19,318. The receipts of 
hogs on Monday numbered 22,000 head. The 
hog market opened up slow, bnt as the re- 


25@4 40 
654 + 


five cents above those of Saturday. Poor to 


to ctoice heavy, $4 20@4 45; skips and culls, 
$3 40@4 10. Prices were steady on Tuesday, 
but on Wednesday there was a decline of 5@ 


with prices § cents higher. 
active and prices a shade higher. Poor to 


prime light sold at $4 30@4 55; inferior mixed 
to choice heavy, $4 25@4 45; skips and ovis. 





£3 50@4 1h, about Monday’s prices.1s (— 


Se NS OE 


previous week. There were 37 car loads for | 


and the market dull, the quality of the stock | 
was much inferior to that of Saturday and | 


was slow and closed with pigs and Yorkers | 


CATTLE.—Receipts 47,877, against 49,072 last | 
week. Shipments 16,545 head. The receipts , 


Ths market opened stronger than on Satur- | 
day, and some sales showed a slight advance, | 


Stock | 


Eastern markets were. 
Kansas City and Omaha both ruled | 


A'l the cattle above $4 30 went to | 


Thursday another5210 cents was taken off. | 


ceipts turned out smaller than expected, the | 
demand improved and prices advanced about 


prime light sold at $4 25@5 55; inferior mixed | 


10 cents. The market on Thursday was active | 
On Friday there 


were 15,500 hogs received. The demand was | 


POULTRY, POULTRY. 


Ship your live and dressed Pov1t 
any time. we will pay the HlG# 
MARKET PRICE and make prom! 


‘THE FALTIS MARKET, 


391 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
¢@ Good prices paid for spring chickens § 
ducks, weight from 14 lbs and upwards es 
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KEYSTONE 
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HAY Loapen 


tong 


EST CASE 








MENTION TAIS PA 


Sterling, ill's.=- 
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ains 1a0, 

* fw and valu 

features 

wie og Strong and dur 

ee £ able, easy 0 0P 

7A ate, not liable 103 

Be” Cidents. Treatise °° 

€ Ensilage and Catalog" 

also Plans for Silo, F A 

SILVER & DEMING MFG. CO., Salem, ° 
HENION & HUBBELL, 55 ¥, Clinton St. Chicago, Western As" 


WELL DRILL 


\for all purposes 
}Send ae a 
./eatalogues with 
full'particulars 


CARPENTER ST. AND CARROLL AVE 





‘THE “FREEMAN” 
Ensilage and 
Feed Cutters, 

Jovttnn 
fret am 
ee. ss sape 


The 8. Freeman & Sons 


Racine, Wis. 





MACHINERY. 


Knuckle Joint & Ser" 
Presses, Graters, Evap” 
rators, Pumps, etc. ©. 
Malogue Free. Addres 
SC. G. HAMPTON, 
Detroit, M! 
my4-13teow 


HYyy $250, B10 monthly. NearR. RW 
ARMS pike road. Close to Baltimore. ° 4 
| free. MELVIN & MANCGA,Glen Burn) 


on ya nar ee. 
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Across the Detroit R 
Exposition grounds, 
. Wright, an old and 
iness man. Mr. Wrig 
edly rural. He like 
§, the waving grain 
utifal flowers and grac 
m he indulges in these 
his taste of course likes 
he has selected the 
ideal of perfect prop: 
g. 
be herd is small, bu 
rites are the best Bat 
some as fine represé 
ilies as are to be fou 
t Week, in company w 
T, & representative Oak 
and stock breeder, 
rthorn because he is 
't help it, we had 
ight’s herd. At the | 
nd Duke of Connaugh 
¢ Rumsey herd at B 
‘no years old, and ké 
ch with his great lenil 
K appearance, But 
béction. Hig top al 
", and he is straight 
d front, with a strong 
horn of ‘good size ai 
el muzzle. His shi 
eh makes his body lo 
‘De evidently has a s 
kept in an open s 
ACTes of ground to ru 
dS Were three young 
Orndale Rose and Wi 
a, the Other two rex 
lather the best at pr 
8S We found one of M: 
o the Other being a’ 
7 She has a roan 
“e's 2d Duke of Bra 
ttect beauty, Mr. Les 
4 Cruickshank, he ¥ 
sap His mother y 
eee choice of 
burchased by M 
ate her in style and 
Le Up her calf we! 
A “low ring. Mr. \ 
om is the easiest 
¥8 @ good appetite, a 
oo her laying 
' ae two Oxfords 
he latter vo white a 
we not do 
8 NOt yet in good shy 
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* eal White is a m 


d. She is 

a &3 handsome 
a fe ae It would 
® two me in her, from 
arington cow 

The roan is { 

OW owned 

Smooth r 


Taj 
een 


ag one cow h 
dK at she was i 
7 ion her breeding g 
‘ & her bull calf » 

On Then there 
Vij own, and good o 
ep. yes, and a red 
be olg ed, smooth an 
Xe, Red Rose fam 
brea Tight’s nerd, and 

from it would be h 


* Wright will again 





